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Canonizing and Memorizing the Maccabees 


A menace to the pupils, and violation of con- 
Sciences of teachers who teach the Bible. 


Church councils rejected the Apocrypha 
and decided against these legendary writings, 
some of which represented the Christ-child 
making birds of clay, and miraculously caus- 
ing them to fly. 


The early church, it is claimed, did not con- 
sider these books as inspired. 


The Graded Lesson Conference, and espe- 
cially Rey. Milton S. Littlefield, D. D., in his 
comment on the Judas Maccabeus intermedi- 
vate graded lesson in the Berean, Pilgrim and 
Westminster Teachers’ Manuals, apparently 
aims to canonize or elevate this work, and 
place it in the Bible, or at least on par with 
‘the Bible. 


The assigning of a lesson by the conference 
from the Maccabees in place of one from the 
Bible evidently did not wholly satisfy them. 
Therefore Mr. Littlefield recommends that 
the same honor be extended to this book as 
to the Bible—that the children memorize por- 
tions of it. On page 202 of the Intermediate, 
first year, part III of the Berean, Pilgrim 
and Westminster teacher’s manuals he says: 


“Two sayings of Judas can well be mem- 
orized: the first, before the great decisive 
‘battle of Emmaus, ‘It is better for us to die 
in battle than to see the misfortunes of the 
nation and of the sanctuary’ (1 Maccabees 
3:59); the second, his final words to the little 
band of patriots before he fell in battle, ‘If 
our time be come, let us die manfully for our 
brethren, and not stain our honor.’” (1 Mac- 
cabees 9:10.) 

No doubt Mr. Littlefield found the best 
verses he could, considering the text-book 
he had for the boys and girls to memorize, 
but to show how inadequate it is for teach- 
ing children, it needs only to be compared 
with the Scriptures; with texts from the Bible: 


Lesson Manuals say your 
scholars should memorize these verses 
from the Apocrypha: “It is better for us 

to die in battle than to see the misfortunes 
of the nation and of the sanctuary.” 1 
Maccabees 3:59. 

And this: 

“Tf our time be come, let us die manfully 
for our brethren, and not stain our honor.” 
J Maccabees 9:10. 


The Graded 


But these Graded Conference experts will 
say that it isn’t’ fair to parallel Maccabees 
with the Scripture: texts. 

Is it fair in them to parallel the Bible in the 
children’s minds with this Maccabean fanatic- 
al, or as they say, patriotic verses? 

These Maccabean verses breath the pes- 
simism of the agnostic, the fatalism of the 
Mohammedan, and the battle spirit of the 
ancient Norsement with their belief in Val- 
halla, where they should be rewarded accord- 
ing to the number they had slain in battle. 

These specialists and experts have seen a 
light in the graded lessons, and the Sunday 
School world owes them a debt. 

But their success in supplying a need seems 
to have infatuated them, and they seem to 
have forgotten about the children that were 
to be taught, and the teachers that are teach- 
ing them. 

Their invention has made them self-cen- 
tered and they have lost sight of the needs of 
the Sunday School world and are following 
the willow-the-wisp of their own ideas, regard- 
less of the Bible, or the needs of the Sunday 
School and the welfare of the little immortals 
for whom the Sunday School is responsible. 

They have succeeded in getting the ap- 
proval of the International Lesson Committee 
on the un-Biblical, extra-Biblical lesson sched- 
ule, which gives them an excuse for this kind 
of experimentation, and the results are such 
that the Sunday School world should rise up 
in its might and limit the Lesson Committee 
to the Bible. The International Sunday 
School Association should wash its hands of 
this matter and let the blood be upon the 
separate denominations to which the Graded 
Lesson Conference members are responsible. 

If these experts wish to experiment and 
learn what effect extra-Biblical material will 
have if taught in the Sunday School, let them 
experiment on a small scale, or even have the 
mercy of the vivisectionist and try the experi- 
ments out on animals. 


The Sunday School teachers of America 
have been teaching Bible texts like the 
following: 

“Put on the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil.” Eph. 6:11. 

“For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son, that; whoso- 
ever believeth on him should . not. perish 
but have everlasting life.” 1 John 3:16. 


Country Church Department 


GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS, EDITOR 


THE COUNTRY SLUM. 
Observations From a Modern Eversley. 


A most serious phase of the religious prob- 
lem of the country town—which is the social 
problem of the country church—is that of sav- 
ing the isolated rural neighborhood. One is 
pleased that all such places are not without 
churches, that in traveling-among the hills of 
New York, New England and other sections he 
finds so many chapel churches at the cross- 
roads. Oftentimes they are not accompanied 
by even a postoffice, a blacksmith shop, a gro- 
cery store or a saw mill. Only a little red 
school house, and possibly a promising farm- 
stead, are to be seen in the same narrow uni- 
verse. If the humble home of the parson 
stands near the traveler draws a long breath, 
knowing that the minister, if the one church 
represents his sole parish, is under paid, un- 
der fed, under trained and half inspired, com- 
manding the pity rather than the leadership 
even of the country people. If there are any 
practical problems of social control they are 
to be found in the hidden pasture valleys where 
boys have ideas which must be taught how to 
shoot or there will be explosions. Happy if 
those hillside parishes are the mission fields of 
strong town churches whose pastors and ei- 
ficient laymen mold the lives of this sturdy 
American yeomanry. ; 

But what about the neighborhoods which 
have no such chapels? They are usually the 
neighborhoods or perhaps hamlets beyond the 
two or three mile limit from working churches. 
How many such places have the dismal relics 
of churches that have been, or the crumbling 
walls of box-like preaching rooms haunted 
now and visited only by the bats and the owls. 

One writer in speaking of the problems of 
the semi-rural churches (The Watchman, Bos- 
ton, October 17, 1907) calls attention most in- 
terestingly to this particular question. He 
speaks from the standpoint of the country pas- 
tor, and from this same standpoint I wish to 
carry the discussion a little further. Recogniz- 
ing the existence of the country siums we wish 
to speak of the country minister working 
through the school house and cottage Gospel 
meeting, and the neighborhood Sunday School, 
as a practical means of social regeneration. It 
is a pathetic fact that the investigations of the 
writer just mentioned should compel him to 
conclude “that many pastors have but a scant 
and imperfect knowledge of conditions and 
people outside of the three mile limit” from 
their churches. If country preachers were also 
pastors with interest enough in their work to 
lead them to keep from first-hand knowledge 
a systematic card catalogue of the families of 
their parishes, or even to utilize intelligently 
the results of canvasses made for them by Bi- 
ble society agents or Sunday School associa- 
tion workers such a conclusion could not be 
possible. This being the case, however, it is 
no wonder that only eleven out of over forty 
country clergymen were found to get any real 
satisfaction out of their missionary endeavors 


‘here as elsewhere. 
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jn what must too often be called country slums. 

The problem of the unchurched country 
neighborhood is largely the problem of the 
rural ministry. When the latter_is solved the 
former will disappear. I am not laying the 
blame of this misfortune wholly to the charge 
of the rural clergy. It only partially belongs 
to them. It is only as the ministers shall have 
the help of the theological seminaries (which 
now as never before are waking up to their 
practical responsibility for the country as well 
as for the city), the religious press and the 
propaganda of church federation and Chris- 
tian union that they can possibly accomplish 
their mission. The fact that many ministers 
have given the school house or cottage meeting 
what they call “a fair trial” is no proof that 
such work cannot succeed. My experience has 
given me too much faith in the rural people 
to allow me to believe that just such work can- 
not be extremely fruitful. Some ministers can 
never do this kind of work, but more of them 
could and would have happy results in spite of 
difficulties and deficiencies if they were trained 
to the proper attitudes. The reasons for fail- 
ure may be wholly in the minister and not at 
all in the people or conditions of the mission, 
parishes. 


What are some of the attitudes which lead to 
success in this most difficult kind of mission) 
work? | 

To the man of large mind and soul with a 
liberating faith in God and Christian redemp-: 
tion and with a large knowledge of the world, 
on its urban as well as on its rural sides, this. 
question is not hard to answer. Such a man) 
for success must be the people’s friend, not an) 
iceberg. Scholarship and refinement are es-. 
sential if not necessary to the Christian worker: 
One needs to be a pastor: 
as well as a preacher, to go into all of the: 
homes of the people, not merely to those of) 
the most interested. To work from the church: 
on the basis of reciprocal service means life, 
while to work from the church as a giver or 
from the church in behalf of itself, to gather: 
funds or members, is fatal. For the minister} 
to do all the work is blighting skepticism; to 
have faith in the people as well as in God is: 
a means of grace. The people do not want ser-. 
mons nor entertainment, nor even the mere: 
name of life. They want real life and some-: 
thing worth while to do. They want the: 
throbbing impulse of a man’s soul in faith, 
hope and love; the incentive of the law of! 
righteousness ruggedly presented; the councils: 
and comforts of the gospel in burning per-. 
stiasion; and a larger, brighter view of the big: 
world that lies across the hills. His is a small 
soul indeed whose enthusiasm with a large: 
gospel, both in word and life, cannot win with 
a people who are always responsive, and who, 
altogether too frequently, can be led and 
bound and blighted by the cheap venders of 
wild-fire fanaticism, small notions of “Sab- 
bath keeping,” and all sorts of table shakings 
and doctrines of devils. The trouble too often 
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already is that the wrong men have come (first 
and filled the valleys with the discordant noises 
of pigmy truths and robust nonsense. Even 
the most remote neighborhoods demand a fully 
trained and equipped religious leadership, not 
solely because such are needed to wisely in- 
Struct and adequately inspire the ignorant and 
the unawakened, but, to a much larger degree 
than is generally supposed, it takes such a min- 
istry to command the respect of many residing 
in these places who are educated, refined and 
resourceful. 


One Sunday afternoon in April a few years 
ago with my doctor of divinity denominational 
superintendent I rode between morning and 
afternoon preaching through a distinctly rural 
school district where the natural beauty of the 
hills, the melting snows and the running 
brooks, was equalled only by the marks of 
practical heathenism among the people. We 
were met and overtaken by men in their win- 
ter caps and sheep skin leggings going to the 
woods with their guns—to express their ideas 
of Sabbath rest. A few times we heard pro- 
fanity from the farmers at their chores. We 
were certainly among the ‘“‘byways and the 
hedges,” wondering if “any good thing could 
come out of Nazareth.” How could I get into 
responsive touch with such people to test the 
powers of loving compulsion? But when the 
summer vacation came the homes of all the 
people were not only open to their pastor, but 
the best room of one home once each week 
became the sanctum sanctorum for the whole 
country side. The meetings, beginning in 
handshakings and laughter, ended in song and 
Praise and renewed faith. Not only was the 
sanctum crowded, but the kitchen and usually 
the veranda served for the late comers who 
would listen intently as their neighbors prayed 
and sang and the pastor opened the ways to 
larger and better living. These meetings led 
fo the increase of church attendance at the 
nearby village. And, furthermore, long after 
the student minister had returned to college 
jalls the meetings continued, the people tak- 
ng turns in leading them. And though the 
storms of the winter brought these gatherings 
ut length to a close, many a winter to many a 
yerson has been brightened through them with 
he sunlight of heaven’s summer. Echoes. of 
slessing and uplift have not ceased to sound 
rom those steep hillsides. One new home in 
1 distant state is a Christian home today be- 
sause of lives changed and inspired in those 
neetings. One young lady, a noble Christian, 
ind now at college; remembers with joy the 
irst time she confessed her Lord in the meet- 
ng at her mother’s home. 

Such in general is the relation of the coun- 
ry church and parish to the unchurched neigh- 
yorhood. Such, in detail, has been the prob- 
em of one neighborhood, and its measurable 
olution. But let us look more closely at the 
york as an echo from a modern Eversley. 

Before the first year of the Eversley pas- 
orate was completed the following paragraph 
iad been written describing a season’s work 
2 South Eversley: 


“Within the bounds of my present parish 
there is a neighborhood of 60 families and 250 
people, who since early in the pastorate, 
have had my special care and study. My card 
catalogue of families revealed that 27 per cent 
of these people were at least nominally Roman 
Catholic, that about ten per cent are or have 
been Spiritualists, and that a few of them have 
been much influenced by a fanatical type of 
holiness. The community stands before us as 
somewhat of a problem. Whatever may be the 
social or moral diseases which afflict this seem- 
ing paradise of God, race suicide is certainly 
not one of them. One family had had 14 chil- 
dren, six families 34 children, and nine families 
66 children. There is an opposite tendency, 
however. There are five or six old men in the 
neighborhood who occupy houses alone, one of 
them a veritable hermit in his hut on the 
mountain-side. The Sabbath in this place is. 
not always remembered. Intemperance and its 
results are not unknown. In local entertain- 
ment the gossip of the country store and the 
dance take the lead. The marks of social de- 
generation, the results mostly of two or three _ 
generations of comparative isolation, are sadlv.+ 
apparent in every social gathering. T’ Whole atti- 
the church and the grange, as well as _ From be- 
paper, the telephone and the rural m : becomes 
though they each have some influence, 2P™ent= 
yet bringing the longed for help. Perhaps the 
greatest shortcoming of this neighborhood is 
its heedlessness of religion. I should be grati- 
fied if I knew that ten persons in this entire 
mountain valtey were or ever had been mem- 
bers of evangelical churches. Yet the com- 
munity is responsive to all the religious help 
within its reach. Tough, like other rural places, 
something of a slum in outward social appear- 
ance, its latent possibilities are very different. 
It was once a Methodist field, and as recent as 
ten years ago sixty or eighty people were com- 
monly gathered in the white school house for 
afternoon worship. A dilapidated organ is the 
relic of a once prosperous Sunday School. In 
the last few years it has been exceedingly dif- 
ficult to gather a sufficient company even in 
summer time for either Sunday School or 
preaching services. But, along with extensive 
pastoral calling, Sunday afternoon Gospel serv- 
ices were started early in June at the same old 
school house. The attendance the first day 
was 15, which in four Sundays increased to 
28, and in eight Sundays to the maximum of 
55. The average attendance for 22 meetings 
was 28. This ‘was exceedingly encouraging. 
The talks and sermons were partly of the lec- 
ture type and partly of the evangelistic type. 
I tried to make them always fresh, fearless, in- 
tense and constructive. My desire was to edify 
the most religious and to instruct the most 
critical. Singing and social greetings were 
given a large place in the meetings which had 
resulted in an increased attendance at the vil- 
lage church three miles distant, a larger faith 
in the Christian essentials, positive encourage- 
ment to Christian character, and a practical 
proof of the hopeful possibilities of the country 
slum.” “es 
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Actual Results of Smoking Cigarettes 

In one of the bulletins issued by Prof. W. A. 
McKeever, of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
he gives conclusions drawn from reports of over 
two thousand cigarette-smoking boys. He says that 
these reports in giving physical condition, say re- 
peatedly, “sallow, “sore-eyed,” “puny,” “squeak- 
voiced,” “sickly,” “nervous,” and “short-winded.” 
Dr. Sims Wocdhead, of Cambridge University, 
says that “cigarette smoking by boys partly par- 
alyzes the nerve cells at the base of the brain, 
and thus interferes with the breathing and heart 
action.” 

As an illustration of this Professor McKeever 
gives some sphygmograph records of heart action, 
which we reproduce. 

Plate A, I to III, shows heart action of a young 
man nineteen years old who began smoking cigar- 
ettes at the age of fifteen,‘and who inhales the 
iumes. No. I, before smoking; No. II, during 
smoking, and No. III, fifteen minutes after, when 
the narcotic effect of the cigarette was felt. 

If we turn to Plate B, No. III, we find the nor- 
mal heart beat of a healthy young man, a non- 
smoker, of the same age. 

The last three lines on Plate A are similar 
tracings of a young man of twenty, who began 

tu oa smoke at thirteen. Nos I and If on Plate B 

boys have »fore and after tracings of a youth of 

shoot or t}who has been smoking cigarettes two 

those hillsios. II] and IV are the tracings of two 

strong f“young men, the second of a more phleg- 
liratic temperament than the first. No. V is the 
heart tracing of a strong healthy young woman. 
These illustrations show that the habitual cigaret 
smoker's heart is very weak and feeble, except 
jor the few minutes during which he is indulging 
the habit, and that the pulsations at this time are 
unduly excited. 

The effect upon the mental power is very 
marked. Of hundreds of tabulated cases reported 
to me, several boys, have been reduced almost to 
imbeciles. Que of 2,336 who were attending pub- 
lic school, only six were reported “bright stu- 
dents.” A very few, perhaps ten, were “average,” 
and all the remainder were “poor” or “worth- 
less” as students. I have advertised widely for 
bona fide cures of the more pronounced cases, 
hut have had few favorable replies. Prevention 
is the only practical solution of this cigarette, or 
boy-smoking question. 


Unusual 

HAD HIS ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, at a diocesan conventio: 
in New York, amused a group of clergymen witl 
the story of a minister. “He was as ignorant 
this good man, of financial matters,’ said) Mz 
Morgan, “as the average financier 1s ignorant 0 
matters ecclesiastical. He once received a check- 
the first he had ever got in his life—and took 1 
to a bank for payment. 

“‘But you must indorse the check,’ said the pay 
ing teller, returning it through his little window 

“‘Indorse it?’ said the old minister in a puzzle 
tons. 

6“ ‘Yes, 
back,’ 

“T see, said the minister. And turning th 
check over he wrote across the back of it: 

“‘T heartily indorse this check.’ ” 


of course. It must be indorsed on th 


THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND. 

A New England clergyman was taking break 
fast one Sunday morning in a hotel in a littl 
Western town. A rough old fellow across th 
table called over to him: “Gcin’ to the race 
stranger?” The clergyman replied: “I don’t ex 
pect to. “Goin’ to the ball game?” “No.” “Wel 
where are you goin’?” “I’m going to church 
“Where do you come from?’ “New England) 
“Oh, that explains it! That’s where they kee 
the Sabbath and every other thing they can la 
their hands on.” 


“SEMGE eet baWanss 
One day an old negro was brought in fro 
the mountain district under suspicion of maintait 
ing an illicit still. There was no real evidena 
against him. 
“What's your name, prisoner?” asked the judg: 
as he peered at the shambling black man. | 
“Mah nam’s Joshua, jedge,” was the reply.. 


“Joshua eh?” said the judge, as he rubbed! hi 
hands. “Joshua, you say? Are you that sant 
Joshua spoken of in Holy Writ—the Joshua wl 
made the sun stand still?” 

“No, jedge,” was the hasty answer, “twa’n't m 
Ah’m de Joshua dat made de moon shine.” 
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The Problem of the Old Testament 


JAMES ORR, D. D., PROFESSOR OF APOLOGETIC AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, UNITED FREE CHURCH, 
GLASGOW i 


THE SECOND OF SIX ARTICLES BY PROF. ORR. 


“Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook, the 
more it shines.” A shaking of the Old Testament 
has been going on vigorously through recent 
years, but the sparks which fly in the process do 
not always carry much illumination. It is not the 
purpose here to discuss anew the often-threshed- 
out questions of the critical analysis and dating 
of the books of the Old Testament. A more 


possible, to regulate his criticism by it. It may 
turn out that this method, as it is the simplest, 
is likewise the sanest, and the most satisfying, 
if the object is to set the Old Tesament in its 
proper light. 
II 

In what was said on Holy Scripture it was 

seen: (1) That the Old Testament professes 


profitable task will be to seek a solution of the 
_ fundamental Old ‘Testament problem, viz. the 
light in which it is to be regarded as a record 


to be the record of a continuous, supernatural, 
historical revelation to early mankind and to 
Israel; (2) That the presence of this revelation 


of divine revelation leading up to Christ, along 
the lines of a believing study of the Old Testa- 
_ment itself. 
I 


On the general critical question, it may only 
be pointed out that what is known as the “Higher 
Criticism” of the Old Testament is far from 

being in the assured condition which many would 


imparts to the contents of the book a unique 
coherence and unity—a structure; and (3) That 
the light and power of the revelation are mani- 
fest in the record, and evince a work of the 
Spirit in that also. The bearing of these posi- 
tions on the proper understanding of the Old 
Testament may now be more specially illustrated. 

The Old Testament claims, beyond question, to 
be the record of a supernatural divine revelation. 


persuade themselves that it is. Things have 
gone so far in the critical schools in the dis- 
integration of the text, the rejection of age- 
long tradition, and the rash propounding of 
“theories, that reaction in some degree was in- 
evitable. And reaction undoubtedly there is. The 
prestige of the reigning school of Wellhausen is 
giving way. Archzologists almost in a body are 
‘severing themselves from it. Individual ad- 
herents are signifying their dissent from it in 
important particulars. In Germany, with the rise 
of the new “Babylonian” school under Winckler, 
‘the placards are changing. In Holland, Prof. 
-B. D. Eerdmans, the pupil and successor of 
Kuenen, long an adherent of the theory, now 
formally withdraws from the school of his mas- 
ter, and subjects the whole documentary hypo- 
thesis to a destructive criticism. The theory 
based on the distinction of the divine names in 
Genesis, inaugurated by Astrue in 1753, is al- 
lowed by an increasing number of scholars to 
‘be no longer tenable. 

The Old Testament, indeed, with its thirty- 
nine books of all kinds—history, law, poetry, pro- 
“phecy, wisdom literature—presents a vast field of 
study, in which innumerable questions arise that 
cannot be settled without careful critical inves- 
tigation. The book, nevertheless, as was sought 
to be shown earlier, has a pervading unity—a 
‘thread of divine purpose which holds its parts 
‘together, and relates them to one another, and to 
‘the completed New Testament development. The 
‘problem of the Old Testament is, at bottom, the 


This is obvious on the most cursory reading of 
its pages. If the fact is denied, the whole atti- 
tude of the Old Testament is altered. From be- 
ing the story of a divine revelation, it becomes 
the record of a human religious development— 
remarkable, no doubt, but involving no element of 
superhuman interposition. All is explicable from 
the laws of the development of the human spirit. 
It is an “evolution” from small natural begin- 
nings to nobler conceptions of God and His ways, 
still not beyond the power of man’s own spirit 
to attain. Miracles—the supernatural element 
generally—are eliminated. This is the newer 
“historical” way of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment, which some assure us is the only intelligible 
way of thinking men. 

- It is, however, not the Bible’s own way. - The 
basis of the Biblical revelation is a “Thus saith 
the Lord,” not a “Thus thinks man.” God, on 
the Bible’s showing, enters actually, in speech 
and deed, into history, and gives to man the 
knowledge of himself and of his ways which is 
needed for his enlightenment and progress. This 
makes all the difference of a change from natural 
evolution to supernatural revelation. 

The revelation in the Old Testament is truly 
supernatural, is continuous, is historical. The 
Revealer, from beginning to end, is the one true 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth, the Sole 
Ruler in providence and grace. It is this God 
made known to the fathers by his name El 
Shaddai (Gen. 17:1), revealed to Moses by his 


discovery of this clue, and its right application 
to the elucidation of the history and religion. 
Critical help is gladly welcomed, but it cannot 
be permitted to subvert the essential character of 
the revelation, or to turn order into confusion 
by rejecting the plainest indications of the book 
as to its own origin and meaning. It is not al- 
ways sufficiently borne in mind that the Old Tes- 
tament has a witness to bear to itself, affecting 
in numerous respects the right understanding of 
‘its message. It should be the student’s business 
© attend primarily to this witness, and, where 
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name Jehovah (Exad. 3:14, 15; 6:2, 3), who 
chose Abraham and his seed to be the bearers 
and guardians of his special revelation to the 
world, who formed his covenant with Israel at 
Sinai, and who spake later by his Spirit in the 
prophets, preparing the way, in the fulness of 
times, for the fuller revelation of his Son (Gal. 
4:4). The content of the revelation, as before 
seen, in his purpose of grace to mankind, 

It is a different account which is given on 
the development hypothesis. There a beginning is 
made with polytheism—or something even lower— 
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not with monotheism. The early Israelites shared 
the superstitions and low religious beliefs of 
their neighbors. The Jehovah (Yahweh) they 
worshipped was a storm-god of Sinai, a being 
who had as little reality as the gods of Egypt or 
Canaan. The prophets rose to higher concep- 
tions, and introduced the belief in one God, 
whom they identified with this older Yahweh 
of the popular belief. Of early revelation, 
covenants, promise, there can be no mention. 
Unfortunately, this newer. reading of the his- 
tory not only contradicts the Bible’s own ac- 
count—destroying the reality and continuity of 
the revelation—but is in conflict with the facts 
to be explained. Everywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment—in Genesis, in Exodus, in later books— 
Jehovah appears as the one true God, sole and 
supreme. It is this one God who creates the 
world, who creates man, who judges the world 
by a flood, who rules in his providence in Canaan, 
in Egypt, in the wilderness—everywhere, over all. 
It is the God of all the earth who chooses Israel 
(Exod. 19:5). Increasingly, accordingly, there is 
observable a tendency to give up this extreme part 
of the critical hypothesis, and to push the knowl- 
edge of the one God back to early—at- least to 
Mosaic—times. Some would derive it even from 
Babylonia. The Bible derives it from God’s 
own self-revelation, when the knowledge of him- 
self was being lost and obscured by growing 
heathenism (Joshua 24:14). Certain it is that 
the prophets knew nothing of this first discovery 
_of the truth of the one God with which they 


are credited. A recent critical writer, B. Stade,. 


admits this unreservedly. In his Biblical Theology 
of the Old Testament he writes: “It is char- 
acteristic of these prophets that they had no 
inkling of how new and unheard-of their 
thoughts were. They give them out as if they 
were self-evident to their hearers, and had been 
earlier the recognized content of the religion 
of Jehovah. They knew no other conception 
than their own, which flowed to them from 
divine revelation.” Most will feel that probably 
the prophets knew their own history as well as 
their critics do. 
ET, 

If the continuity of the Biblical revelation is 
authenticated by impartial investigation, the struc- 
tural unity which this imparts to the Old Testa- 
ment is no less clearly made good. The history 
in the Old Testament follows a natural, well- 
defined course. The earliest period shows the 
origin of sin, the dawn of promise, the distribu- 
tion of the races of mankind, leading up to the 
call of Abraham, for the preservation of. the 
truth, and the founding of a kingdom of God 
upon earth. Patriarchal promise is followed by 
historic fulfillment in the Mosiac age, with laws 
and ordinances suited to the ends in view. The 
monarchy inaugurates a new era of prophecy and 
promise. The light of prophecy broadens and 
grows brighter as the fortunes of the natural 
Israel decline. Every finger points forward to 
a new covenant, when redemption will be com- 


plete, the Spirit will be given, and God’s glory . 


will fill the earth under the reign of the Messiah. 

This structural unity of the ancient books 
criticism again subverts by its bold analysis and 
amazingly free recastings of the history to suit 
its Own presuppositions. The patriarchal history 
it rejects altogether; the Mosaic it converts into 
legend. What is at the beginning it puts at the 


end. The books are of late date, and correspond- 8 
The Levitical legislation, — 
Old usage — 


ingly untrustworthy. k 
in particular, is a work of the Exile. wu 
may be efnbodied in parts of it, but as a divinely 


given system of laws it never was heard of be-. 


; 


fore, and its characteristic institutions are quite — 


new. ‘This is the theory; but once again the 
facts are proving too strong for it. The analysis 
is being questioned, the “documents” are doubted, 
the scheme which puts the law later than the 
prophets is being denounced as arbitrary. All 
this, with important consequences for the value 
of the histories, will soon be more heard of than 
it is. : 
But even as the case stands, how glaringly im- 
probable is the new construction ! Nehemiah 8 
gives the account of the introduction of the Pen- 
tateuchal law through Ezra, and nothing is plainer 
than that it was no new law that Ezra brought in, 
but a law understood and received by every one 
as the genuine law of Moses. Could the people 
be deceived? Could priests and scribes, who knew 
something of their past history, and had their 
claborate genealogies, be deceived? Is it conceiv- 
able that an immense, complex code, imposing 
heavy burdens in tithes, and a not less heavy 
yoke of ritual, could be laid upon a whole com- 


munity, keenly divided in interests and refractory 


spirit, without a murmur of dissent, or the least 
opposition to its adoption and solemn ratification 
bl covenant? The situation has only to be fairly 
faced to see the impossibility of such a thing 
being carried through. The laws were evidently 
old, and there is no good reason for doubting that 
in substance, if not in large part in form, they 
vo back to the age from which they are declared 
to have come. A similar argument might be ap- 
plied to the Deuteronomic law, which recapitu- 
iates mainly the laws of the Book of the Cove- 
nant in Exodus 10:23. The Bible’s own structure 
still approves itself as the best. 


Iv. 

It does not fare otherwise with the claim to in- 
spiration in these ancient Scriptures. The element 
of inspiration in the Old Testament is evinced by 
the yery manner in which the truths, the historic 
stages, the prophetic truths are preserved in its 
pages. What-can exceed in grandeur of religious 
conception the account of the Creation in Genesis 
1? It lays the basis for all that is told afterwards 
of God’s relation to his world. Not less remark- 


ably does the narrative of the Fall—whatever dif- _ 
ferences may arise as to its interpretation in de- | 


tail—furnish the ground for the whole picture 
in the Bible of a world turned aside from God, 
and lying under his displeasure (Gen. 6:5; Psa. 
14; Tsa. 1:2). Covenant and promise are pene- 
trated with a prophetic spirit which events justify. 
What magnificence and dramatic power are in the 
story of the exodus and of God’s leadings of Is- 
Roce The prophets—is not their inspiration mani- 
ests 


grandeur of their direct addresses to their peo- 
ple. The whole Old Testament moves forward as 
under a resistless impulse to the New, and finds 
its resting-place in it. The Psalms—no sole pro- 
duct of the Exile-—breathe the very essence of the 
religion. Doubtless there are limitations, defects, 
imperfections. in the Old Testament revelation 
which only the New Testament could remove. 
This is to be freely acknowledged. . But the great 


fact of an inspired Word stands clearly out to . 


view even in that ancient record. 
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The lofty strain of prediction that exalts | 
them hardly makes it more manifest than the | 


OUR PASTORAL CLINIC 
Problems in the Experimental Theology 


CONDUCTED BY EVAN J.. LENA. 


FALSE DEPENDENCE ON THE MINISTER. 
_ Strange to say, it is possible for people to place 
even a devoted pastor between their soul and 
Christ. It is always shocking and a source of 
grief to the minister when he discovers such a 
case. 

_ Several years ago I was asked by a member 
of my church, a young woman of about thirty 
years, to call upon her mother, who was, she 
thought very dangerously ill. The young woman 
had long been a member of the church and Sab- 
“bath School, was married and had several chil- 
dren, and was fairly educated and of respected 
character. The mother, also, I had known for a 


Can the phenomena of the spiritual life be ex- 
plained by psychological processes? 

According to the Bible the salvation of, the 
soul from sin is a stipernatural work and not a 
natural development. ‘That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and) that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” 

Chiidren are taught that there are three king- 
doms of nature; the mineral, the animal, and the 
vegetable. We have all heard of the boy, who, 
when asked to what kingdom a certain nobleman 
belonged, answered, “The Kingdom of God.” Was 
he not right? Man was created in the image 


good many years. She was not a member of the 
church. But she had been brought up in close 
acquaintance with religion and religious truths, 
being of sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. She had not 
been a very good woman, for she was somewhat 
too fond of whiskey. This was her main fault, 
which had apparently grown upon her only as 
she had begun to grow old. It did not reach the 
point of her being intoxicated. 

I found her very sick, but quite able to con- 
verse. She knew the Scriptures well, and asked 
‘me to read to her the ninetieth Psalm. I did so, 
and then tread to her the twenty-third. I then 
went on to present Christ to her in the very 
best way I could, andi closed the call with earnest 
prayer for her, the daughter kneeling also at 
the bedside. 

As I rose to go I had the consciousness that I 
had done the best I could to make a true pastoral 
call on a family that really needed the help. On 
leaving the sick room and stepping toward the 
door to take my leave, the daughter followed 
‘me closely. She took my hand, and speaking low 
that her mother might not discover how ill she 
was thought to be, asked most earnestly: “Will 
she be all right now?” 

I felt my heart sink within me; for it seemed 
a plain case of false dependence on a minister. 
That daughter seemed to feel that just because 
l had come, and had read the Bible and prayed— 
had gone through an expected form of ceremony 
-~—_that now I could declare the mother was ready 
for death—that she would be “all right now!” 

I hope there was more to the call than that, and 
that more real good was gained. Nevertheless, it 
is sad to think of how deceitful the human heart 


and after the likeness of God, and belongs to the 
Kingdom of God: 

But he has lost his citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God by sin. How shall he be restored? By 
natural development? Was a mineral ever trans- 
formed into a vegetable or a vegetable into an 
animal, by evolution? 

Ministers are often severely criticized by scien- 
tific men because of their guesses and hypotheses, 
and we are asked for facts. So we ask the man 
of science, not for theories, not for guesses, not 
for hypotheses, but for facts. Is there one fact 
in the universe illustrating the hypotheses that 
the boundary lines between the great kingdoms 
of nature have been crossed? If they have not 
been crossed by natural development, how shall 
nian, who is of the earth, earthy, enter intq the 
Kingdom of God'? 

A man may be a splendid specimen of a worldly 
man without any spiritual life at all. He may 
have a robust physical frame, a giant intellect 
thoroughly cultivated, he may possess a good 
moral character, and not be spiritual. There 
are many excellent people in every community 
who have made much of themselves in every re- 
spect except spiritually, and as to their spiritual 
nature they are dead. There is a better life, a 
higher life, a life which is life indeed. It 1s 
the life of God in the soul of man. “He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son hath not life.”—Autor Unknown. 


A GENTLE CALL. 
Sometimes the Christian life begins very simply, 
especially with the young. Among those who 
have been under good influence in the home, the 


ds, and how easily it puts dependence on anything 
besides the only Saviour of men, the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself.-—L. 


church, the Sabbath School, and have been living 
sweet and gentle lives, free from grosser forms 
of evil, it is unreasonable to expect any violent 


TWICE BORN MEN. 


Is regeneration merely a development of the 
spiritual life from a germ of good which is found 
in the heart of every man? If this were so con- 
version would be needless and the new birth a 
myth. Certain religious teachers appear to be in- 
tent on reducing religion to a system of cold psy- 
chology and explaining all spiritual life and ex- 
perience by a scientific process. A professorship 
of religious experience has been established in 
6ne of our American colleges, and much is said 
foday about the “Psychology of the New Birth.” 


“experience,” or marked change in the manner of 
living. Failing to recognize this fact, many par- 
ents continue to wrestle with the Lord in prayer 
for the conversion of their children long after 
the change has really taken place; while the chil- 
dren and young people themselves, on account 
of the same mistaken impression, continue long 
in strong efforts and deep, unsatisfied longings 
to become Christians after God has indeed ac- 
cepted them and they are actually living devotedly 
in his service. 2 d 

It is well for us all to recognize how simply 
and quietly the Christian life sometimes begins. 
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A thoughtful girl of sixteen years, living in 
the country at a distance from the church, which 
made attendance irregular, read, on a Sunday, the 
memoir of a Christian woman. On closing the 
volume, she said to herself, “That was a beautiful 
life.’ And after a little thought, she added, “And 
I should like to live such a life.’ A few minutes 
later she kneeled down and: said, “Lord, I will 
try from this time.” The decision was made. She 
went on steadily, and is still a useful and influen- 
tial Christian woman, honored and beloved, and 
widely known fer her beautiful and devout char- 
acter.—L. 


OLD THINGS PASSED AWAY. 

The writer once heard a man testify thus in a 
Salvation Army meeting: “The man I am doesn’t 
know the man I was.’ What volumes of Chris- 
tian evidences are packed in these few words! 


DELIVERED FROM SATAN’S SNARE. 

The late Dr. Watson, “Tan Maclaren,” told of a 
summons that once came to him to visit a dying 
man. “The people of the house were only slight- 
ly known to me, and its head came downstairs to 
tell me the situation, and he came as one who 
made haste. He explained with a few rapid strokes 
of detail, as when one uses an etcher’s tools, ‘that 
it is his wife’s father—had come to pay them a 
visit. Not young, but a healthy, strong man, sud- 
denly stricken down, and no hope; might live till 
mid-night or die at any moment—could not, at 
any rate, see morning; was a good man, if ever 
there was one—-if any one was prepared to die, 
he was; but in great trouble about something— 
no one could help him—and, his daughter, heart- 
broken to see her father dying in such a state, had 
sent for me, because they had met me, and I was 
near at hand—hoped I would excuse the liberty 
they had taken, and—’ But it was no time for 
social courtesies, and already, with one consent, 
we were moving to the stairs. 

“When I stood by his bed, he welcomed my 
coming; but there was no joy in the look, only 
courteous gratitude, and very faint hope. It 
was a brotherly act of one disciple to another 
that I should answer the message, and it might 
be that I had some word for him, but—if his Lord 
had shut the door, could any fellow-disciple open 
it? It was no time for ceremonial talk; there 
was no need to ask if he were of Christ. The 
only question was this: What ailed him, that in 
the hour when most he needed the Master’s pres- 
ence, and the Master had promised most surely to 
be with his disciples, he was alone and helpless, 
stretching out poor, empty hands for an absent 
Lord? ; 

f ‘What is it? I asked, and as I looked on his 
gray hair and saw on him the marks of the Lord 
Jesus, I added ‘my father?’ And then he told 
me, with faint but clear voice, the darkness that 
bad fallen on him. 

_ ‘For fifty years I have been a believing Chris- 
tian by the grace of God, and have followed the 
Lord as far as a poor man could. I have had 
times of fellowship with the Lord when he spoke 
to me and I spoke to him, and trysting places at 
the Lord’s table and in many of the Scriptures. 
have known days of tribulation ;and he was with 
me, and I trusted he would have been near me 
at the end; but now [ am dying quickly and alone 
alone, with no Lord.’ And as his voice wailed 
into silence, he searched my face anxiously to see, 


not whether I could help him—for what was I? 
—but whether the Lord he missed had remem- 
bered him and sent some message of good cheer 
by my lips. 


“But how do you know he has forsaken you?’ 
I asked my second question. ‘It has not been his 
way, and his word standeth: ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.’ ; 

“T know the Scriptures, he said hopelessly; 
‘But they have been taken from me; they have 
gone with the Lord to whom they belong.’ He 
was silent for a moment, and then began to ex- 
yiain : 
pm ‘Once I had icy ard peace; and I knew, when 
they came to my heart, that the Lord had also 
come. Even in sorrow and in pain, joy and peace. 
They were the fragrance of the ointment on the 
Lord, and I know that he abode with me; but 
now no joy, no peace, no feeling.’ He repeated 
again: ‘No feeling—cold, insensible, comfortless. 
{ will trust to the end, but I am forsaken. My 
heart is as stone. I feel nothing.’ 

“As he repeated ‘feel’ my message came to me, 
as when light cleaves darkness with a sword ; and 
he himself prepared my way by saying, ‘Have 
you no word for me?’ 

“Ves I said with firm assurance, I am sent 
with this word to you from the Master: ‘He that 
feeleth hath everlasting life’ And I said it once 
again: ‘He that feeleth hath everlasting life. 
You remember, I added, it came from His own 
lips. 

eo There was silence in the room so that we 
could hear his quick breathing, and the swish of 
the nurse’s dress as she slightly moved and took 
some cordial into her hand. Then I saw a won- 
derful thing, and 2 mystery of the spiritual world. 
The shadow passed from his face as when the 
sun chases a fleeting cloud till it disappears on 
an early summer day. He was no longer shut 
out, he was within the door; he was no longer 
forsaken, the Master was beside him; he was no 
longer in despair, but hope was shining in his 
eyes. 

“Not ‘he that feeleth,—He never said that, else 
woe to us as it has been in truth woe to me. ‘He 
that believeth’—that is what he said. Blessed 
he His name, ‘he that believeth.” ‘I believe,’ he 
went on, clasping his hands, ‘I believe. Lord. 
thou knowest that I believe. Help thou mine 
belief. My soul is delivered from the snare of 
the fowler.’ | 

“We knelt and committed him into the hands 
of the Lord, in whom he trusted, praying that 
he might have all joy and peace in believing, anc 
an abundant entrance into the heavenly kingdom 
Before morning he had entered in, and I gath- 
ered from his daughter that the trumpets hac 
sounded as her father crossed the river.’ 


WISDOM TO GUIDE. 

Miss D—-—+— was the daughter of Christiar 
parents, baptized in infancy and taught to pray 
and attend church and Sunday School regularly 
She had grown to maturity without making < 
public confession of Christ. Her pastor occasion 
ally called her attention to the matter, but he: 
reply was always, “I am not quite readly.” On 
dav he asked her: 

“What is there that really prevents your com- 
ing to the Lord’s Table?” “I really don’t feel tha’ 
1 am converted.” 
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¥ . 
4 “WI : : 
“What. do you understand pb Ra : : 
es 18 a y conversion: piety, according to the rules, and th ination 
“That's pretty hard to say. I presume I mean ; i : Weipa 


: e before the session is simply just such a conversa- 
Be pvt zevale io ea tion as we have been having? 

i: Sis oH Hed eae hat do you mean by “But, I thought one had to make a great many 
4 pee phed: Suppose it means to feel promises about being good and had to take the 
a a your sins and then feel some sort of vows of a Christian, I don’t like to do that, for 
change and—then you just feel that you are con- [| am afraid that I should not be able to keep 
ect -and you get up in a meeting and ask them, and then I would be worse off than ever,’ 
og people to pray for you, or say that you have The pastor replied: “Christ never asked any- 
come out on the Lord’s side.” Oh,d don’t know’ one to be good. He said ‘Follow me. He said 
just what it is, but I do know that I have never ‘If you love me ye will keep my commandments. 
felt the way people feel that get converted, and Hence, all we ask is: Have you accepted Christ 
el don’t think it is right to join the church until as your Saviour, and is it your sincere purpose to 
pee is paeryertan endeavor to follow him? With this understand- 
_ “Well,” said the pastor, “How can you say ing of it, is there now any real hindrance? “No, 
you are not converted when you really do not I think not.’ 


‘Know what it is? Are you not like many who “Will you not, then, come?” “Yes, I will.” 
‘use the word with no proper idea of what it And she did.—John Clark Hill. 
ae “os us get away entirely from it and —— 
ook at this matter i 7 i 
others like - ieee aetna Se en 
Set y 8s One evening during the Torrey-Alexander 


that you lose sight of the essential thing. Now, 
will you kindly answer me a few questions with 
a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 

= i. will af. -can.” 

“Do you acknowledge yourself to be sinful, that 
is, you do things you ought not?” “Yes, cer- Alexander, who has the sharpest eyes, noticed. the 


. old man, and in his winsome way asked if he 
= i 7 . 5 i 4 - 5 . 
ist, we are told, came to save sinners from would not rise and sing the chorus by himself. 


meetings held in Philadelphia, the vast audience 
was singing the hymn describing the change 
which will take place when our Saviour shall ap- 
pear: An old man, sitting near the platform, 
joined most heartily, especially in the chorus. Mr. 


ez cing ik 2 opie Ree g the 
Bon Hus meee pS uae did; Yes.” The request was complied with, and a somewhat 
ig d ihe hs rs ‘ quavering voice sang the words: 

s ‘els you believe it?” “Because the Bible “Oh, what a change! Oh, what a change! 
z Vou We ee ee rae Chick When I shall behold his wonderful face.” 
ia oe a NETS) eae The old man sat down. Mr. Alexander said: 
eee belnne areas be ese SS ER ay Do «My friends, these words mean more to our 
y “Ho led ae eee b ae Fae gupbose S0-, friend here than you and I can imagine. To 
“y ees Ga you believed these things: see our Saviour’s face will be a joy to us, but 
Be cc. : i : what will it be to him whose eyes are closed 
es As a ia a time when you did not {9 all earthly sights, for the is blind.” 

me vo tise way! No. The incident brought to our mind the sweet 


Another think: Would you deliberately do ctory py Ian Maclaren of old: blind Marjorie, 
anything you Knew to be sin?” “No, I don’t who one day said to her elder Donald Mensies: 
think T would.” | : “There’s a mercy waitin’ for me that'll crown 
_ “Are you trying to do just what God would 4 his goodness, and I’m feared when I think o’t 


have you do?” “I think I am.” that Lam: no worthy.” 
“ce 3) 66 ” 5; 4 . 
Za ag =A Medaedat gd ated Yes. ; x “What iss that that you will be meaning, Mar- 
What for? I say the Lord’s Prayer, and if jorie?” said her elder. 
J am ee tty special trouble I ask God to “He has covered ny face with his hand, as a 
help me. . father plays with his bairn, but some day sune 


_, Do you ask him definitely, to pardon your he will lift his hand, and the first thing Marjorie 
sins, and give you a clean heart?” “Yes, some- gees jn a’ her life will be his ain face.”—T. L. H. 
times, when IJ have done something that I feel 
is wicked.” i 
me You do?” “Yes.” HOW SHE BECAME A CHRISTIAN. 

_ “Well, then,” said her pastor, “all I can say is, A little girl once asked to tell how she became 
that if you have answered honestly, you have, so. a Christian. She said that she was reading in 
far as human judgment can see, some marks of the Bible about the leper who said to Jesus, 
a regenerated soul, but you have yet failed in ‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
doing one of the things Christ wants you to do— And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, 


confess him by coming to his Holy Supper.” saying, “Twill, be thou clean.” . é 
“But I thought one had to be converted before “T noticed,” said the little girl, “that there was 
that. I’ve never been converted.” : an ‘if?-in what the man said, but there was no 


“Never mind that word at all. It is not much ‘if’ in what Jesus said. So I knelt down, and 
in use even in the Scripture, only once in.the took out the ‘if.’ I said, ‘Lord Jesus, Thou canst, 
Revised New Testament, and that refers to one Thou wilt make me clean; I give myself to 
already a believer. So far as I can see, you have Thee.” And Jesus took me, just as I had asked 
the necessary qualifications for communion, and him.” 4 ; 
it is my pleasure to inform you, as provided by This little girl’s experience reminds us of the 
the rules of our church, that it is your duty and words of a beautiful hymn, which says: 
privilege to come.” “Tf I ask him to receive me, 


“Ts there nothing more required?” “Nothing.” Will he say me nay? — 
) “Have I got to be examined?” “You have al- Not till earth, and not till heaven 
ready been examined as to your knowledge and Pass away. : 
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CHURCHES MADE MORE ATTRACTIVE. 
Stained Glass Windows Necessary For the 
Dignified Furnishing of Churches. 


An erroneous idea as to the price necessary 
to pay in order to decorate the church with 
genuine stained glass windows of artistic de- 
sign, keeps many small congregations from 
enjoying the delights of such furnishings. As 
a matter of fact almost any imitation window 
will cost 30 cents per square foot installed, 
whereas if 15 cents more was added, a very 
beautiful design in the real art glass could be 
obtained. 

The Foster-Munger Co. of Chicago, Ill. is 
the leading firm of the country in this line and 
the prices quoted by them are so low that 
there is hardly a village mission with a con- 
gregation so small or so poor but that art 
glass windows could be easily afforded. The 
two letters quoted below as evidences of the 
enthusiasm awakened in congregations install- 
ing their windows: 

While we are enjoying the beautiful win- 
dows, a word of commendation is due you 
and your company. The windows .were re- 
ceived in due time and all were installed be- 
fore the day of dedication. They are so beau- 
tiful and rich in design and there is such har- 
mony in color throughout that they are pleas- 
ing and restful to the eyes. 

I have never seen such harmony in color 
and design, as does exist in the windows of 
our Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Belen, New Mexico. Yours truly, 

John H. Utesch, Pastor. 


Another letter is from Rev. Walter L. Cald- 
well, pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church 
at Memphis, Tenn., under date of February 3, 
1911, and is as follows: 

“The ‘beautiful window which you designed 
for us has been installed and is admired by 
all. It gives me pleasure to say that it is en- 
tirely satisfactory and if we know of any 
one contemplating such work as you do, we 
would most cheerfully recommend not only 
you, but your work.’”—W. L. Caldwell. 

The Foster-Munger Co. has just issued’ a 
new loose leaf booklet, or portfolio, showing 
very beautiful designs in church windows, and 
all pastors, priests, and building committees 
are urged to send for it. This booklet, to- 
gether with price list, will be sent entirely free. 
Just address The Foster-Munger Co., Dept. 
X, Chicago, Ill. 


_ A local church paper can be made self-support- 
ing from the first issue and it will do untold 
good among the non-church-going people of the 
community. The Interdenominational Press Co. 
St. Charles, Minn., will, for a very nominal price, 
print any number from 250 copies up. Simply 
follow the directions they will give you in supply 
reading and advertising material, 


At the Auburn Park M. E. Church Mrs. Dietz 
gave out recently fifty-five dime banks to collect 
money for the support of an orphan child in 
Africa. $15.00 was all that was required, but 
when the banks were opened at a Children’s Mis- 
sionary Party over $45.00 was brought in. Each 


bank is numbered for identification. Two more; 
banks were brought in Sunday and the others: 
could be easily traced. A blackboard was used, 
and the bank numbers placed on it, and’ as the: 
banks were broken cpen with a pair of nippers, 
the dimes were quickly counted and the amount! 
called out and placed on the blackboard, and 
when a heavy bank was opened the scholar whose: 
number was on the bank was asked to raise his: 
hand. Theré was great enthusiasm and, of course, 
a great surprise at the total amount received. Fort 
particulars write W. H. Dietz, Dept. 21, 95 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


TO SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY MINISTERS. 

Do you know of any conspicuously success- 
ful country churches in the United States? 
There must be hundreds of them. Will you 
help us to learn where they are? If you are 
the pastor of an aggressive country; that is, 
of a rural, village or small town church, tell 
us what you and your church are doing. What 
community problems have you faced and 
solved? How was it done? If any pastor is 
too modest to tell what he has done, tell what 
your church has done. We want direct evi- 
dence that many country churches are very 
much alive. We want to help the weaker 
churches to strength. No calls to city pulpits 
shall result from replies to this request. Ad- 
dress responses to George Frederick Wells; 
field work office of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Room 512, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 
At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Rev. Dr. James Burrell’s 
sermons are gratuitously distributed at the even- 
ing service every Sunday (usually about 35 issues 
per annum) from October to June, inclusive. 
For the convenience of persons wishing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has beer 
established to which names may be added at 
any time by the payment of one dollar to cover 
postage and mailing for one year from date of 
receipt. 
Subscriptions and requests for specimen copies 


‘should be sent to Mr. H. P. Wareheim, 1 West 


Twenty-ninth street, New York City. 


THE WORLD EVANGEL TRAIN TO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 

Only a few more passengers may obtait 
reservation on our Evangel train. An elaboraté 
itinerary is published now, and will be sent tc 
those making postal card request for same. : 


F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. | 


Please reserve space on The Evangel trait 


to. Sal Hh rancisco store ae vies Sea persons 
sending me itinerary. | 


Name 


ee cc er ee 


Name 


Se eee ere ree eee ener ase eee reeerse sevens 
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— you. 
_ pleaded with every particle of strength that 


You must come. 


‘wanted to go into a city hospital. 
c from the country, carrying a large, old-fash- 
~ioned market basket on her arm, full of great 


only one left. 
screen around it. 
meant, but you know. 


The Fragrance United Them. (476) 

One of his sermons Dr. Chapman closed as 
follows: 

“I do not know what I can say more. to 

For the last two weeks and more I have 


God has given me. I would to God I could 
charm you with the sweetness of my Jesus. 
One of my friends, a great 
preacher, tells the story of a woman 
She came 


sprays of honeysuckle. She passed up and 
down the hospital wards, tossing out a spray 
of honeysuckle’ here and there until she had 
Then she came to a cot with 
She did not know what that 
Without waiting, she 
pushed the curtain aside, and there was a girl, 
lying with her arms folded. Her eyes were 
shut, her lips closed. The woman put her 
basket down and tossed the last spray of 
honeysuckle upon the cot. The fragrance 


climbed up and up until it reached the girl’s 
- nostrils. 


Then her whole expression changed, 


and she began to whisper. Curiosity prompt- 


ed the woman to listen. 


“Mother, mother,” whispered the girl, “I 


catch the fragrance of the honeysuckle outside 


my window.” 
ond. My friend said she gave one spring, took 


_ the girl in her arms, pulled her up against her 


3 heart and cried: 
She had wandereed away in sin. 


S Lily of the Valley—Jesus, Jesus. 
this building this evening. 


My ‘daughter!” 
They had 
lost her: The honeysuckle united them. 
“Ah! but I speak of the Rose of Sharon; the 
He is in 
More than one 


“Margaret! 


_ night since we have been together I have been 


sensible of his presence. He is here. I plead 
with you to take him now.” 
I Am Much Concerned About You. (477) 


In another sermon the evangelist said: 

“E believe you can excuse almost ‘anything 
in your ministers except one thing. I believe you 
could excuse me if I murdered the King’s 
English. I think you would excuse the minis- 
ter if he were without culture, without intelli- 
gent equipment of the highest sort, but I have 
an idea that the men in the pews would never 
forgive me if I got up to preach without a 
concern for the lost, and I think, if we are to 
move the city of Brooklyn for Christ we will 
have to have his Spirit. All the organizing 
cannot move Brooklyn. All the churches 
united together cannot. But I know what can. 
That is when some business man becomes con- 
cerned as the judge did in Indiana. -He could 
not sleep. He arose at five o’clock in the 
morning and went to the home of a man as 
distinguished as himself and rang the door 
bell and waited until the door was opened 
and said: ‘I want to see the head of this 
household” In twenty. minutes he said to 


who | 


Or 


: ‘as death, he said: 
The woman waited only a sec- - ; 


Evangelistic Illustrations Used in Chapman-Alexander 
Brooklyn Meetings, 1911 


: 


him, I have not slept all night because of you. 
I am a Christian. You and I are associates in 
business and I have been sleepless all night.’ 
Then he took him by’the hand and said, ‘I am 
very much concerned about you. That was all, 
but I saw that man converted. Organization will 
fail, eloquence might fail,_but concern does not 
fail. ‘And being in an agony he prayed more 
earnestly, and the sweat came, as it were, 
great drops of blood falling down to’ the 
ground. I think that is the spirit we must 
have; I think that is the spirit we are having.” 


Saviour and Judge. (478) 

“They tell the story of a judge in an eastern 
city walking on his way to the court in the 
morning. He heard a commotion behind him 
and saw a team running away. He sprang out 
into the street, caught the horse, saved the life 
the man who driving the team and 
from whom they had broken away. By a 
strange coincidence they say that man was on 
trial for his life before the same judge. The 
crime was murder: The lawyers had finished 
their appeal; the jury had brought in the ver- 
dict. His honor was saying to him: ‘Can you 
give any reason why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon you?’ and the man started 
to rise from his chair, and with a face as white 
‘Your honor, I don’t think 
you know me.’ ‘Yes, I do,’ said the judge. 
‘You could not know me; I am the man you 
saved. Your honor, have mercy, have mercy.’ 


And the judge leaned forward and said: ‘I. 


do remember and am sorry for you, but then 
I was your saviour; now I am your judge.’ 
Today he is your Saviour. Oh, how he pleads 


today! How boundless his mercy! How 
matchless his love. Today if you will hear 
his voice. But when he is your judge: ‘What 
wilt thou say when he shall punish thee? 
Think about it. God help you!” 

“Tomorrow.” (479) 


“A friend of mine on his way to Georgia had 
to go on farther South and stopped over a 
train. One of the ministers met him and 
said: ‘A certain man whom you remember 
was almost persuaded to be a Christian when 
you were here. He is lying dangerously ill in 
the hospital.’ My friend went to see hint. He 
said: ‘I have only about-half an hour to stay. 
Tell me you will accept Christ.’> Dhe sick man 
said he could not. My friend’s time dropped 
to fifteen minutes and still: the‘aiam“said he 
could not. Then it dropped to=ivées minutes. 
My friend dropped on his kriees bythe? bed- 
side. He held his hand, already“beginfihg to 
grow cold, and said: ‘I will-pray:foréyou and 
while I pray just press my handvifiyou accept 
him.’ ” > Bg i 
Did you know you could come as easily as 
that? Did you? I am going to ask you in less 
than five minutes to bow your head in prayer 
and while you bow your head you can say: 
“T will yield.’ You say you don’t like rising 
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You don’t like coming forward 
for prayer. Then bow your head in that mo- 
ment and say: “I will yield”’ My friend 
came to the end of his prayer and there was 
no pressure of the hand. He was obliged to 
hurry away. Bending over the bed he said: 
“Won't you come?” “Well,” he said, “I will 
some time,’ and my friend put his face down 


for prayer. 


as close as he could to hear his whisper and 
said: “When will you come?” Strangely enough | 
the man used the text to my friend that I | 
have used to you—“And he said, tomorrow.” | 
My friend had not reached his destination be- 
fore a telegram overtook him, saying, in half. 
an hour after he left the man was dead. To- 
morrow was eternity. 


Illustrations from Current Events 


Can you Pray? 

Acts 6:4; 2 Tim 1:3. 
A university graduate of ability, clever, suc- 
cessful in business, popular, a good singer and 
possessing all the evident marks for a good 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, was introduced to an 
Association veteran who looked him over with 
approval and then asked him one searching 
question, “Can you pray?” That cut close to 
a candidate for the Y. M. C. A. secretaryship. 
But how about you? Are you such a Christian 
that your friends would love to have you come 

in and pray with them if they were dying? 
Christian business man, “Can you _ pray? 
Why not? 


(480) 


- To my Son. (481) 
Gal. 4:4; 2 Tim. 1:5; Luke 1:6. 

Do you know that your soul is of my soul such 
part, 

That you seem to be fiber and core of my 

heart? : 

None other can pain me as you dear, can do; 

None other can please me or praise me as you. 


Remember the world will be quick with its 
- .blame, 
If shadow or stain ever darkened your name, 
“Like mother, like son,” is a saying so true, 
The world will judge largely of “Mother” by 
you. 


Be yours, then, the task, if task it shall be 
To force the proud world to do homage to me. 
Be sure it will say when its verdict you’ve won, 
She reaped as she sowed. Lo! this is her 
son. 


—Copyright, 1909, Margaret Johnston Graffin. 


Something Happened. 
2 Cor. 12:16; 1 Thess. 213. Mark "Woe 
Acts 27:25. 

This engineer was known as the hardest 
Proposition on-an eastern road; he had not 
seen the inside of a church for eight years 
but saw that of a bar room every day and 
Many times a day. His children were on the 
street, bare-footed and neglected, his wife in 
despair, destitute and in constant distress, and 
his discharge for drunkenness and therefore 
inefficiency, was a matter of weeks only. But 
he liked the secretary of the Railroad Associa- 
tion, who was a good fellow and could play a 
good game of checkers as well, although he 
had given him many a straight word and 
warning about his habits. It was two years 
before the often-plied invitation to the meet- 
ing was accepted. Then, when he was near 


® 


to the end of his rope, he came, but he stag- 
gered on “faith;” he could not make real the 
words, “He that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” When he told the secretary 
he had not been able to eat or sleep for ten 
days, he replied, “Thank God.” “What do 
you mean?” said the man. “The Lord is 
working with you and you will know it.” And 
this is the way he did, and the Scripture was 
interpreted to him. When leaning from his 
cab, earnestly warning the crowd which was 
pressing on the platform, “Keep away from 
the third rail, it is dangerous,” the fact that 
they believed him, he said, “a mere man, whom 
they had never seen before, and one who did 
not look like much of a man either, then I 
ought to believe God.” Then a thing hap- 
pened in his life. He almost had a hallelujah — 


‘meeting on the motor all day and could not 


wait to get to the Association at night to tell 
them that he had “seen the light.” Not long 
afterwards men said, “What is the matter 
with Charlie, he looks like a different man.” 
And he was a different man and his home was 
different. He is now one of the best trusted 
engineers on the road, an officer in the church 
and his home is different and his children are 
a credit to his name and the town.—Associa- 
tion Men. 


Example. (483) 


1 €or-8:9; I Pet 22125 Ephy 5215322" Cor ssezs 

A Hindu prince visiting this country for 
the first time recently was a guest at a dinner 
given by a society leader. The distinguished 
East Indian speaks English fluently, but being 
unfamiliar with the little conventionalities at- 
tending a function of this kind, he wisely re- 
frained from taking the initiative, and by 
observing the other guests closely and follow- 
ing their example managed for some time to 
avoid making any serious break. 


Despite the vigilance of the police and the 
precautions taken, a notorious crook in some 
manner contrived to get a place at the banquet. 
About the time for adjourning to the drawing- 
room the prince perceived the crook hastily 
thrust a silver knife into an inside pocket. 
The man from the far East followed this 
example, but as he was about to withdraw 
to the smoking-room for a quiet cigar, his 
hostess, discovering a piece of highly prized 
silver service protruding from his pocket, 
asked in astounded tones: 

“Why, my dear prince, what on earth are 
you doing with that knife in your pocket?” 

“Oh,” replied the prince innocently, “I saw 
the gentleman opposite take what I supposed 
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“ . . 
was a souvenir, and I followed his example, 


thinking it must be one of the strange customs 
of your country.” 


Christian Infidelity. (484) 

“When I was quite a young man I heard 
the Rev. George J. Mingins, pastor evangelist 
in the Presbyterian church, relate this exper- 


Be ience: 


“He had been an infidel in his youth and 


_ associated with infidel companions in Phila- 


delphia. _Some time after his conversion he 
was visiting one of them, who said: 
'““George, I hear you're a Christian now; 
is that so?’. : 

“Tt is,’ said Mr. Mingins. 

: aoe George, do you believe in God?’ 

O. : 

“‘And do you believe in hell, and that all 
who do not believe in God and in Jesus Christ 
will ultimately go to hell?’ 

““T do, most solemnly.’ 

““Well, George,’ said he, ‘does Christianity 
dry up all the milk of humanity in one’s body 


.as it has in yours?’ 


on my shoulder, or said one word to save me!’ - 


“Why, said Mr. Mingins, ‘what do you 
mean?’ 

“*T mean this, he replied, ‘that here you 
have been living under my roof three days 
and three nights, knowing and believing all 
this, and yet you have never put your hand 


“JT wonder how many more of the Christians 
may have such an indictment as this laid at 
our doors? Of how many of us is it true 
that there is ‘bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh who has yet to find the Saviour, 
and to whom we have yet to say the first 
word expressing interest in their condition? 
And this says nothing about the wider circle 
of our friendship and acquaintance in business 
and society, nor the great fields, white unto 


the harvest, in heathen lands, where, perhaps, 


> gone.’”’—Rev. A. C. Dixon. 


not even one dollar of our money has ever 


Honoring His Parents. (485) 
Eaveelor2l a DrGvaol:26; .Col.. 3:20: 

Pasteur, at his jubilee at the Sarbonne, turn- 

ing to his parents, in the course of his address 


said, “I thank you because of what you were.” 


Devoted to the Highest. . 
Bil 3:8-41 Pet! -4:13;;2Cor. 3:18... 
A great German artist spent seven years in 
blending the joy and sorrow in the face of the 
Christ he was portraying. When it was fin- 
ished, people came to look upon his work and 
weep at its marvelous expression. Afterwards 
when he was requested to paint a picture of 
Venus, he refused, saying, “Do you think 
that I would try to portray a Venus after 
working at Jesus Christ for seven years?” 
“Show me thy face—one transient glance of 
loveliness divine, 
And I shall never think or dream of other 
love save thine. 
All lesser light will darken quite, all lower 
glories wane, 
The beautiful of earth will 
beautiful again.” 


scarce seem 


(486) ° 


Waiting for the Power. (487) 
Luke 18:1; Mark 9:29; Eph. 6:18. 

In front of a store that I pass I have fre- 
quently noticed an electric automobile being 
“charged” from a convenient switch. Ever 
so often this fine piece of machinery and per- - 
fected storage ‘batteries must wait for the 
propelling power to make it effective. 

It is a strikingly true picture of the Christian. 
Effective power to do the will of God can 
come only by tarrying each day until we be 
endued.—Merlin Fairfax. 

Appreciate the Present. (488) 
Ex. 22:29; Luke 9:60; Heb. 3:7. 

Some people wait too long before they en- 
joy the fruits of their success. “You must be 
very happy,’ remarked a lady to her friend 
who had just moved in to her beautiful new 
home. “I could have been twenty-five years 
ago, but somehow the children are grown 
now,” was the sad reply. Build your house 
now. Don’t wait to do good and be good. 
Do it and be it today! 


MOTHER INFLUENCE. 


Orison Swett Marden declared in Success 
that it is a-strange fact that our mothers, the 
molders of the world, should get so little 
credit and should be so seldom mentioned 
among the world’s achievers. The world sees 
only the successful son; the mother is but_a 
round in the ladder upon which he climbed. 
Her name or face is never seen in the papers; 
only her son is lauded and held up to our ad- 
miration. Yet it was that face in the back- 
ground that made his success possible. 

' “All that I am or hope to be,” said Lincoln, 
after he had become president, “I owe to my 
angel mother.” 

“My mother was the making of me,” said 
Thomas A. Edison, recently. “She was so 
true, so sure of me; and I felt that I had 
some one to live for; some one I must not 
disappoint.” 

“All that I have ever°accomplished in life,” 
declared Dwight L. Moody, the great evangel- 
ist, “I owe to my mother.” 

“To the man who has had a mother, all 
wonien are sacred for her sake,’ said Jean 
Paul Richter. 

“A kiss from my mother 
painter,’ said Benjamin West. 


made me a 


The pastor or the teacher who can set the 
feet of childhood in the way of life is doing 
the largest work in the world today.—W. F. 
McDowell. 
FOR GRACIOUS SAKE. DON’T STOP HIM! 

A young preacher who was stopping at a clergy 
house was in the habit of retiring to his room for 
an hour or more each day to practice pulpit ora- 
tory. At such times he filled the house with 
sounds of fervor and pathos, and emptied it of 
most everything else. Phillips Brooks chanced to 
be visiting a friend in this house one day when 
the budding orator was holding forth. ; 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed the bishop, starting 
in assumed terror. “Pray, what might that be?” 

“Sit down, bishop,” his friend replied. “That's 
only young D— practicing what he preaches, 
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Illustrations from the German 


Turncoats: (489) 

Matt. 10:37; Matt. 9:16-17 and parallels. | 

A clergyman, mentioning Luther’s name in 
the course of a talk with a Catholic, the latter 
said: “I hate a turncoat.” He thought he 
had made a telling remark, but in truth his 
objective is easily answered. Ii one has grown 
or the coat has shrunk, it is thé part of com- 
mon sense to change the coat. How gladly 
would Jesus have made “turncoats’” of the 
Pharisees, whose “coats” were moth-eaten and 
worn out. Saul became a “turncoat” when he 
exchanged justification by works for justifica- 
tion through faith and how well the new 
“coat” fitted him. 

Luther, the silent, despairing -monk, was 
changed into a great reformer when he 
changed “coats.” What became of those lead- 
ers in Israel who did not want to change 
“coats?” Murderers of the Lord Jesus,—and 
to the same end those are led even today who 
are satisfied to remain in a wrong way. Hold- 
“ing to a doctrine that changes the gospels or 
adulterates spiritual food has no promise in 
God’s word; it rather merits Paul’s anathema. 
All regard for human opinions and temporal 
benefits must be sacrificed when the true faith 
with its power to enlighten and save is offered 
us. 


Search the Scriptures. 
John 5:39. : 
(a) God’s word is often read without an 
attempt to get at the meaning of that which 
is read. Christ demands more than that. The 
parable of the treasure hid in a field shows 
us a man digging and that is what one must 
do. In Prov. 2:4 and 5 this method is indi- 
cated also. The first Psalm records that the 
godly man meditates in God’s law day ‘and 
aeht There is nothing of superficiality in 
that. 
Have a mind for God’s word, meditate on 
God’s word, then you will find meaning in 
God’s word and have profit from God’s word. 
(b) I have heard related that pearls are found 
on the bed of the sea. Imagine one coming 
and taking some of the bubbly foam and say- 
ing with disgust: These are not pearls! David 
dove down and brought up pearls of which 
he said they are finer than gold and many 
pieces of fine gold. 
Imagine a thirsty man finding a cocoanut 
under a palm, not opening it and then anerily 
tirowing it away because it will not allay his 
thirst. Another bores a hole into the shell and 
finds refreshment in the milk it contains, It is 
so with God’s word. 


(490) 


Idle Words. 491 

Matt. 12:36-37; Rom. 1:19-20. Sit 

In novels the hero is sometimes made to 
give the writer’s view of religion and it hap- 
pens at times that dangerous views are spread 
broadcast in such books. So in a very widely 
read ‘book a young man says to his lady love: 
“The most certain thing is the uncertainty in 
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claims of religion.” This is an 
Spoken by one who wills not 
God speaks in five lan- 
(1) In the 


regard to the 
“idle word.” 
to hear God speak. 
guages at the least to every one: 
sign language of nature; ; - thor 
language of conscience; (3) in the “act” lan- 
guage of history; (4) in the word-language of 


(2) In the thought- | 


his Book, and (5) in the comforting language | 


of the Spirit. If you cannot understand all 
of these languages, then you surely can un- 
derstand at least one of them and so are en- 
tirely “without excuse.” 


Soul Rest. (492) 

John 14:6; Matt. 11:28-29; John 10:30. 
In a widely read book we find the statement: 
“Virtue alone and her daughter, the fulfill- 
ment of duty, which are born of communion 
with God, can give us permanent soul rest.” 
These are noble and true words, but the ques- 
tion arises: how can we commune with God? 
The answer is in the words of Christ: 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Through 
faith in Christ’s gospel of reconciliation by 
his atoning sacrifice we receive divine life 
which is a condition for communion with God. 


Faith in Christ. 
Matt. 16:16; John 3:36. 


An opponent of the Christian religion tried | 


to lead a woman away from her faith in Christ 


as the Son of God. She told her pastor of this 


and concluded with the words: “But to know 
and have him is everything to me.” 
power there is in the Christian consciousness 
which is not satisfied to see in Jesus only a 
wise and pious rabbi, but can join Peter in his 
great confession. “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God!” 


Fools. 
Psa 14 Psa 53: $33 


“Tami 


(493) | 


What a | 


(494) 


During a conversation with a gentleman in | 


a train about the certainties of religion, so a 
pastor relates, a fellow traveler suddenly in~ 
terrupted with the remark: “That is all ‘bosh, 
there is no God.” It was a Jew who spoke 
so. I turned to him and said: “You know the 
Psalms,.I suppose?” “Yes,” he replied. “In 
the Psalms we read some very beautiful 
things,” -I continued. He nodded approval. 
“There: is a Psalm which begins with, ‘The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. 
Corrupt are they and have done abominable 
iniquity.’ ” 
it benefited him. 


“ Blind to Evil. (495) 
# Rom 3:10-8; Psa. 14. 

A doctor of philosophy once said to me: 
“There is no such thing as evil.” 
the learned man was. 
read the daily papers, which report all kinds 
of evil by the page? .Had I replied to that 
statement with the assertion: “You are a 
blind fool,” how angry he would have become, 
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The word struck deep; let us hope | 


How blind 
Do such people not 


A 


and thereby revealed the evil in his heart, only 
waiting for the chance to show itself! One 
s reminded of the words of Mephisto, who 
“says: “The people never see Satan, not even 
when he has them by the collar.” 


Let the Light in. 496 
- John 8:12; John 12:36, Set 
You awaken in the morning and find that 
-through the cracks in the shutter a few sun- 
beams are struggling through, while in the 
eastern sky the sun is shining in his full glory. 
pou get only as much light as the cracks in 
the shutters allow to enter, not more. Open 
the shutter wide and the whole room will be- 
“come light. The application lies near at hand. 
“God made the sun to rise, but my barrier kept 
its beauty out of my room,” so tell your 
soul, you doubter, to open wide the barriers of 
your heart, and it will not remain cold or dark. 


Gowning the Soul. 

Col. 3:12; Rev. 7:14. 

When Pastor Dann, of Stuttgart, donned his 
gown in the vestry of the church, it was his 
custom to say: “Put on therefore as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, mercy, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering— 
and, above all, put on charity, which is the 
ond of perfectness.” He gowned his soul, at 
the same time as his person. You have in 
these words the fashion paper of the Christian 
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since Paul's time, as concerns the proper 
gowning of the soul. 
Conscience. 
Heb. 9:14; Heb. 10:22; Isa: 66:24. 

A journeyman, going from one city. to an- 
other, found a purse filled with money and 
gave it up to the police as soon as he reached 
the next town. A companion gibed him for 
doing it and called him a fool, saying, “Who 
knew that you found it?’ “Two knew it,” he 
replied, “God, whom I fear, and my con- 
science, which would have condemned me.” 

A painter wished to paint the conscience of 
man. He painted a horse running as fast as 
possible, followed by a swarm of hornets and 
added the legend: “Frustra curris,” i. e., 
“Your running is in vain.” 
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The Message of the Cross. (499) 
lnCormnlelS acoGal sO Phil soles 

A young minister preached a very eloquent 
sermon in his father’s church and moved the 
great audience wonderfully. But at the close 
his father met him with tears in his eyes and 
said: “My son, you will be lost!” Hardly be- 
lieving his ears, he asked, “But father, why?” 
“Because you do not preach Christ, the cruci- 
fied!” “But, father, my text did not admit of 
that.” “Text or no text, my son, you must 
get to Christ in your preaching. I would have 
gone over hedge and ditch only to get to my 
Saviour.” It’s a sorry text that does not lead 


‘and rest assured the fashions have not changed to Christ. 
Affliction 
THOMAS H. WARNER. 
Affliction General. (500) Shunning Affliction. (503) 
..Affliction comes to us all. “Unthinking people,” said Rev. S. Coley, 


- Alexander the Great had a hereditary ten- 
dency to drunkenness that embittered his 
whole life. His father was very intemperate. 

- Napoleon suffered for years with cancer, 
The disease was hereditary in his family, sev- 
eral relatives having died of the same cause. 
Alfred the Great of England was annoyed 
all his life by severe headache, which came on 
without warning, and lasted for days at a time. 


Cause of Affliction. (501) 
Affliction is not to be regarded as punish- 
ment. Charles II. and his brother James went 
to see Milton to reproach him. He finished a 
string of insults by saying: “You villain, 
vour blindness is the visitation of Providence 
for your sins.” “If Providence,” replied Mil- 
ton, “has punished my sins with blindness, 
what must have been the crimes of your father, 
which were punished with death.” 


Affliction Beneficial. (502) 
Affliction is beneficial to the Christian. It 
is intended to make him perfect. The Culli- 
nan diamond, the largest perfect diamond in 
the world, was given by the Transvaal to King 
Edward of England. An Amsterdam diamond 
utter spent a year in removing its flaws and 
naking it fit for a king’s crown. That is the 
purpose of affliction. 


“would like a world where crops would grow 
spontaneously and plenty ever lie ready to 
hand. They would have their path beautified 
by flowers fairer than those of Eden, and re- 
freshed by zephyrs balmier than those of the 
sunny south. They would banish care, and 
fnake work obsolete. How would all this is- 
sue? Doubtless in the degeneracy of our race 
into a crowd of soft and slothful Sybarites. 
God is too wise for this. He knows comfort 
to 'be of far less importance than character, 
and acts on that knowledge.” 


Affliction Accepted. (504) 

The Christian should accept affliction in the 
spirit of resignation. The only daughter of 
President Nash, of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, was rtin over by an automobile and 
lived only two hours after the accident. Dr. 
Nash was prominent in the Congregational 
Council in Boston, and the sad news reached 
him on a train in Nevada as he was speeding 
eagerly home. Little Katharine was about 
eleven years of age, and a child of exceptional 
sweetness and promise. 

Dr. Nash wrote these strong and _ brave 
words: “She was conscious to the end, did 
not suffer, and did not realize that she was 
going. She slipped away very gently and hap- 
pily. She left a darkness, but we shall find 
the light,” 
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Affliction Overcome. (505) 
Affliction should not prevent us from being 
useful. A missionary who had visited every 
continent and nearly every nation with the 
gospel had an afflicted mother. She has not 
crossed the threshold of her room for several 
years. But with mind unimpaired, with con- 
stant interest in the world’s work and with 
hopeful, devout vision into the future of the 
kingdom of God on earth, she counsels with 
her son, becomes acquainted through him with 
many persons who do not know of her exis- 
tence, and follows his path across seas and 
through continents with prayer and confident 
expectation of great results. Who would say 
that her share in them is small? 


Affliction and Sympathy. (506) 
Affliction makes us sympathetic. Eli Per- 
kins told this story: “Have you ever been in 
prison?” asked a badgering lawyer of a mod- 
est witness. The witness did not answer. 
“Come, now, speak up, no concealmment. 
Have you ever been in prison, sir?” “Yes sir, 
once,’ answered the witness, looking modestly 
down on the floor. “Yes, I thought so, now 
when? When were you in prison, sir?” “In 
1863.” “Where, sir?’ The witness hesitated. 
“Come, own up now; no dodging,” screamed 
the lawyer. “Now where were you in prison, 
sir?’ “In-in-in.’ “Don’t stammer, sir! out 
with it! where was it?” “In-in Andersonville, 
sir.” There was a moment’s painful pause. 
The lawyer who was an old soldier, put his 
hand to his forehead as if a pistol shot had 
struck him, while the tears came to his eyes. 
Then jumping forward he clasped his arms 
around the witness’ neck and exclaimed, “My 
God! I was there myself.” 


: Affliction not Perpetual. 

Affliction is not always. permanent. 
traces of it may pass away. 

The, title of the White House at Washington 
was strangely bestowed. Soon after it was 
built it was proposed to call it “The Palace,” 
but this was opposed, as savoring of royalty, 
Congress determined that it should be Called 
the “Executive Mansion.” It became known 
as the White House because, when rebuilt aft- 
erie British soldiers had partly destroyed it, 
it was painted white to hide the black traces 
of smoke and flame upon the freestone walls. 


(507) 
All 


Tackling Affliction. 
Did you tackle that trouble that came 
way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce 
Ora trouble is what you make it 
And it isn’t the fact that you're : 
counts, 
But only how did you take it? 


—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


(508) 
your 


hurt that 


PSYCHOLOGY OR REVELATION? 

A professor who has recently gone out from a 
Western university has been asking, and from 
his own point of view answering, the question, 
What does modern phychology permit us to 
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believe in respect to regeneration?” The ques 
tion is a fair one. Any question concerning the 
fashion in which we are made, or the transforma. 
tion by which a man is made a new man 
Christ Jesus, is legitimate. All study of humar 
life and nature proceeds along the way of sucl 
questions. But there is a possible narrowness 
in the question, as the professor states it, whict 
may destroy the scientific value of whatever an- 
swer he may give us. | 

We are obliged to ask another preliminary 
question before we can rightly estimate what the 
professor has to say. What does he mean bj 
modern psychology? Is there any such con- 
sensus of opinion among modern psychologists as 
to make it possible to say that modern psychol- 
ogy “permits” anything? There are schools 0° 
psychology. The range of opinion is still from 
the broadest materialism to the highest spiritual. 
ism. One psychology does not permit us to be 
lieve in regeneration at all. Another permits u: 
reverently to adore the infinite Spirit who causes 
a human spirit to be born again. We are obligec 
to make choice between the psychologists. _Anc 
we are much at a loss to know which one dom1 
nates the professor’s thinking and shapes his 
question. We fear that he narrows his inquiry 
to what it may be that his own modern psychol. 
ogy “permits.” 

There is, no doubt, an agreement among mod: 
ern psychologists with regard to certain funda 
mental facts of human nature and human spirit 
Among those facts is the potent, undeniable one 
that men do, now and then, undergo a grea 
transformation of moral and spiritual life whicl 
can only be called a new birth. But agreeing 
in the fact, the professors of human nature diffe: 
in their explanation. And at that point we ven 
ture to believe that there is a divine revelatior 
given to men which is beyond any possible rea 
soning of psychology. God’s revelation permit: 
us to believe concerning regeneration, that ever) 
human spirit needs it, that the Holy Spirit pro 
duces it and that it changes the entire attitude 
of the human spirit toward its Creator. 

The utmost that any psychology can do. is te 
mark these facts and seek their explanation. I 
cannot “permit” us to believe anything. We be 
lieve the facts of our own experience and eacl 
one of us constructs his own psychology for him 
self. We say, “I was blind, but now I see,” “ 
know that I was dead, but have been made alive.’ 
“T believe that I have been regenerated by th 
power of the Holy Spirit, because I now have : 
spiritual life that I once had not.’ The revela 
tion given of God explains that he will give ; 
new heart and a new spirit. And his Word ex 
plains to us that “if any mam be in Christ, he 
is a new creature.” | 

No psychology can do the work of revelation 
Only the Creator of the human spirit can knov 
the secret of its processes, and only he can pro 
duce in it the new life which its own error ha 
made necessary. And, therefore, we believe tha 
view of humanity which is contained in the writ 
ten Word of God to be absolutely necessary t 
the researches and the conclusions of any adequat 
psychology. And then the psychology will hav: 
to permit us to believe that the human spirit, dea 
in trespasses and sins, is touched anew with th 


. divine life, by God himself, and that so regener 


ated it has its fruit unto holiness and the en 
everlasting life.--The Presbyterian. 


_A spring-like day in mid-winter a farmer 
drove me through a valley abounding in beauti- 
ful orchards. I remarked that this open weath- 
‘€r was very pleasant. He replied, “But it is 
too kind to the buds.” An hour later in a 
school institute a beautifully dressed girl sev- 
eral times interrupted the exercises by rude be- 
havior, and, when called upon for her part of 
the program, utterly failed. Some one by my 
Side said: “A spoiled child—too many favors 
showered upon her.” At once the old farm- 
‘ers phrase pressed to the front. The par- 
ents had been too kind to this bud. June 
smiles are not always a good substitute for 
January discipline. Many human buds are too 
far advanced when the late spring frosts of 
youth arrive and the consequence is a fruit- 
less life. God’s mercy is often in his severest 
storms. 


; _An Early Element of Success. (510) 
al visited a farmer whose ground was upon 
the bank of a creek just a quarter of a mile 
from the river. There had once been a nav- 
igable channel up to the landing in his meadow; 
But a scow had sunk in the channel and a bar 
had formed. His ground produced bountifully, 
but he had no communication with a market. 
As spring approached he said to his sons: 
“Boys,” there is one thing that must be done 
if we purpose to make this farm a success. 
We must go to work and remove that old 
wreck from the channel.” It was three weeks 
of hard work, but the channel was cleared and 
a market made accessible that doubled the 
value of his truck. Many lives are isolated 
from God and their fellows by old wrecks in 
the channel—feuds, unforgiven sins, unpaid 
debts, broken promises. Clear the channel and 
the usefulness and peace and price of your 
life will be doubled. 


Faithfulness. (511) 


Driven from our fishing by the storm we 
found refuge in the engine room of a large 
power-house upon the bank of the stream. Our 
attention was attracted to a quiet man—an as- 
Sistant engineer—who several times spoke 
pleasantly to us, but who watched the ma- 
chinery as intently as a mother watches a be- 
loved child. When I made’some remark about 
the machinery of life in a dimly-lighted room, 
he replied enthusiastically: “I never think of 
that side, because this is my work. When I 
came here three years ago I came with the de- 
termination that if ever a light went out in this 
town or a loom: stopped moving on account of 
lack of power the fault should not be due to 
the part of the machinery that I have in 
charge.” We went out beneath the clearing 
sky with a stronger grasp upon life’s true pur- 
pose, with a determination that if the light of 
salvation failed to reach a single heart or the 
ower of the gospel failed to uplift a single 
ome it should not be because we failed in our 
art of the kingdom’s work. Faithfulness in 


3 Original Hlustrations 


FORREST £. DAGER. i 
Too Kind to the Buds. (509) your little dingy life may mean the shining of 


a bright light in some distant home. 


The Life is in the Blood. (512) 
At the University of Pennsylvania Hospital 
a woman—Mrs. De Vida—underwent a severe 
operation. The loss of blood was so great 
that she ‘began rapidly to sink and was near 
death’s door. The doctors realized that only 
by the infusion of a quantity of blood from a 
healthy life could she be saved. They at once 
appealed to her husband and his brother, who 
were sitting near; but neither was willing to 
endure the sacrifice. The call for volunteers 
brought forth a student—Henry Brown, of 
Germantown—a hero of the football gridiron. 
His skin was sterilized, his veins opened and 
attached to hers, and a pint and three-quarters 
of blood was transfused. She slowly came 
back from the border-land of death and the 
hero passed to his room to rest. When our 
race was under the power of death, the Divine 
Volunteer came from heaven, gave his life- 
blood for us: Since the advent of the Christ 
humanity has been coming back from the val- 
ley of the shadows. There is but one explana- 
tion—the infusion of his blood. His death 
pays our debt to God, and if we are willing to 
link our lives to his by living faith, the power 
of his blood will be experienced in our every 
purpose and deed. 


Auto-Intoxication. (513) 
The recent death of Paul Morton, president 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
and former meniber of Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
was peculiarly suggestive. The doctor said 
that the cause was auto-intoxication, a general 
definition of which is the inability of the hu- 
man system to throw off the poisonous gases 
that it generates. Mr. Morton’s brother said 
that Paul was a very erratic eater, frequently 
taking nothing but fruit for breakfast and very 
little for lunch, and a doctor intimated that the 
disease was due to unbalanced diet. Just carry 
this diagnosis into the realm of the moral na-* 
ture. Is not all moral. death due to the ina- 
bility of the human heart to throw off the 
poisonous thoughts and purposes generated by 
itself? And more, is not this inability due to 
our unbalanced diet? If we allow the worry 
and rush of the world’s business to keep us 
from feeding on the everlasting Word, weak- 
ness and death must follow. 


An Uplift. (514) 

“Uplift” is one of the popular words of our 
day. We scarcely read a newspaper or maga- 
zine without meeting it. Let us not be satis- 
fied with its superficial meaning. If I find a 
young man helplessly drunk upon the street 
and, taking him by the arm, lift him to his feet 
and lead him home, I give him an uplift; but 
if I meet him in his sober moments, point out 
to him the dangers and disgrace of his course, 
suggest the willingness of God to help him 
resist the temptation and thus through per- 
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suasion and prayer, beget within him a pur- 
pose to turn to God, I give him the true uplift. 
He who gives the modern prodigal a meal’s 
victuals or a night’s lodging, uplifts him for 
the moment; but he who inspires him with the 
purpose to go back to his Heavenly Father 
gives him an uplift for eternity. 


The Path of Neglect. (515) 
A companion returning from a visit to his 
native village said to me. “As I looked out of 
the window of my old room I saw a much 
used path across a neighboring field. Memory 
carried me back into boyhood’s days and I 
recalled the first morning I played truant from 
school. I went out the back door and through 
the high grass of that field. I feel convinced 
that I was the first to break that path, and 
thousands have been treading it since. What 
made me sad as this memory came to me was 
the fact that I knew at least two boys who fol- 
lowed my example in ‘cutting’ school, and one 
went so far that he was expelled.” Don’t 
break a path of neglect or transgression. 
es may follow you and add to your 
guilt. 


Shadows 


“Slim” can’t live with- 
out “Nails.” 


PEWS POST CARD WITH AN 


<D TI-CIGARETTE PLEDGE ON BACK-—- : 
DOZEN, POSTPAID— F. M. BARTON, CLEVELAND, OHIO. ge 
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Direct Influence. (516) 
When a boy I was standing one evening in 
company with a friend looking over the beau- 
tiful grounds where was fought in Revolu- 
tionary days the battle of Germantown. An 
aged drunken man fell upon the pavement. 
We got him upon his feet and led him to his. 
home. Nearly forty years have passed since: 
then, and just a few months since I was walk-. 
ing in the same street when a_ staggering, 
white-haired man approached. As we drew) 
near to each other the recognition was mutual. 
As this wreck of humanity—chum of my boy- 
hood—held me by the hand, with tears in his: 
eyes he told me that he had no power in the: 
presence of drink. He was the son of the 
man whom forty years ago I had lifted almostt 
from the very brick upon which he was nowy 
standing. It was the modern version of the 
kings of Israel reigning in the stead of thei 
fathers and departing further from God. 


The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia sets its clock 
for a special building fund at fifteen days’ effort 
and a million dollars. They secured the money, 
with some $25,000 in addition, $327,663 being sub- 
scribed on the final and deciding day. 


“Chunk,” who prefers 
a strong body. 


y 
: ; 
9 Doubled His Prayer-Meeting, 
3 ; “The Master Man.” 
Michael M. McDivitt, pastor of. Blairsville 
Pa., writes as follows: 3 : 
“A few weeks ago I ordered 100 copies of 
a pies of 
“The Master Man” for use’in my. Prayer: Serv- 
ice. At that time we were having an attend- 


Using 


ee 


persons present. Therefore, I need 50 more 
copies of “The Master Man” for which find 
. $1.50. I hope to have 200 persons present in 
__the near future.” 


» Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Subjects for 1911 Prayer Meetings. 
Comment on the following subjects for 1911 
) prayer meetings will appear in the Expositor 
--each month. It will be in the form of quota- 
_ tations from famous expositors. 

_ The advantage in using these topics is that 
fi the subjects are from “The Master Man,” a 
life of Christ in the words of the Synoptic 
_ Gospels. These we furnish at $3.00 per 100, 
and given to your members will give them the 
' Bible reading habit:~- A card with the quar- 
ter’s subjects will be furnished with each book 
when requested. The book*is suitable for the 
~ vest pocket. It contains material for a year’s 
_ prayer meeting studies. 

ed" 


XVIII.—LAME -EXCUSES. 
What is the force of the exclamation with 
which one of «the fellow-guests interrupts 
_ Jesus’ remarks? On what grounds: is: the 
kingdom of -heaven represented as a feast? 


oa 


ance of from 50 to 60. Last week we-had 116. 


. Prayer Meeting Department 


: “THE MASTER MAN.” 
The life of Christ in the words of the four 
Gospels. (Mid-week Prayer Service Subjects.) 


' Scripture for the subjects will be found in “The 
=Master Man.” 


ay 


_ \ What attitude of mind lies back of these 


excuses? 
“+=Were these things that kept the 
away, wicked acts? . 

~ >How was the: servant to “constrain”. the new 
- guests? : 


Baeeee |X 


With trenchant table-talk Jesus enlivened 
the banquet, and one of the company, thinking 
to pass off its keen edge ejaculated: “Blessed 

is he who shall.eat bread-in the Kingdom of 
God!” It was a mere religious commonplace, 
and hardly anything was more distasteful to 
Jesus than pious talk which was mere breath, 
and he answered that sententious ejaculation 
at the Pharisee’s table with a scathing parable 
of a man making a great supper... The excuses, 
at all events the first and second, were palp- 
able pretexts. The men simply did not wish 
to come, and each pled the first excuse that 
occurred to him. Their‘language was ex- 
_ceedingly polite, but that was no extenuation, 
it was rather an aggravation, of the insolence 


of their behavior. What worth is there in 
lip-homage?—David Smith.» 
— eng ee 

To come to that feast, to enter into the 


, Kingdom, implies the giving up of something 
‘that seems if not necessary, yet most desirable, 
vand the enjoyment of which appears only 


guests 


May. 
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reasonable. “Be it possession, ‘business, and 
pleasure, the main point lies in this, that, when 
the time came, they all refused to enter in, 
each having some valid and reasonable ex- 
cuse. But the ultimate ground of their refusal 
was, that they felt no real reverence for the 
host; in short, that to them it was not a feast 
at all, but something much less to be desired 
than what they had, and would have been 
obliged to give up, if they had complied with 
the invitation—Edersheim.. « 
sta Sk 


_- This always was and still is the practice of 
the world. Though men be invited to the 
greatest feast that heaven can afford, they 
slight it on some pretence or other., These 
have their ambition, those their covetousness, 
a third sort their revenge, a fourth their lux- 
ury, to gratify and indulge. They have the 
cares of this life upon their hands, and in their 
hearts, too; with which they are so occupied, 
that there is no room left for the thoughts 


- of another life to come.—Beveridge. - 


‘from the feast. 


allowed. to 


* * 


It was not the having—for they had nothing 
which it was not lawful for men to have—but 
the unduly loving these things, which proved 
their hindrance, and ultimately excluded them 
fron None of the guests. are 
kept away by any occupation in itself sitiful 
—and yet all become sinful, ‘because they, are 
interfere with higher objects,— 


* 


~ T¥ench. 
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(Continued on page 458) 


This is a 
white wing 
who cleans 
Cleveland 


streets— 


He's 
paid moe 


than the 


Thou Shalt Not Mussle the Ox 


When He Treadeth Out the Corn 


—Deuteronomy, XXO-4 


‘They won't ateike. Campaign ts the word. But 


thelr wives surn the flap of their apple dumplings. 
Thoy are crstue vt for “a living wase,” the 
thing that rings «reet car nirikee, mine ateikes, 


abirt waist atrikes, 
Thay've amply GOT ¢ 
TREY'RE GOING TO G 
Why, the white wing, wi 
eat clasy of unskilled labor here in Cleveland, 
gots more pay thun the average country minialor: 


AND 


And tho country Inn't canfined to the Jerk-wator 
flood-water communities down uhing the. Ohic 
river, It beging where the corporate Nmitn of 


the city leave off, 
the country 

‘The white wing ete S: 
Working seven do. 
bie annval pay 


Notthigham, for Instance, te 


for w day of nihe hours 
4 week 4x the minister does, 
would amuunt to $728, Cena 
Agures show that the average minister getn $073: 
annually. And he's on duty all the twenty-four 
hours of the day. All the white wing baa to du 
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to fet ble pay In to get in Vine with bis brass 
check: | © minister very often hun to fight ul- 
moat (6 vollect 

‘The oMetn! Aguren on'tho wnnual coat of living 
far & tammy of three ure 
Rea 


Saree 
Food te Es 343 
Clothes ee + 100 

Total Ferry 


rer) 
Thie leaves nothing for doctors’ bille oF Insur- 
ance, And a poor man uaunly ten't anciafied with 
one child, M: often you'll find @ minister hat 
from three to six children, 

Now can you wonder that the long suffering, 

qWaya, mek preacher hae Iie dander Up and | 
solng io Oght for MORE PAY? 
* A'Cleveland man, F/M, Barton, 14 behind o 
Aatignal movemont of ministers who have de: 
cided that it's time that they asserted themactves. 
Barton inn't a minister; ne'e a little, bespectacled, 
mild-mannered man who earns hin living by the 
Highly exolting means of publishing church 
Perlodicala up in the Caxton hullding. One of 
them (a the Exposition, widely known. 

Harton ten’t in tt fox the advertising oF the ex- 
tra oubscriptions It may bring hie perlodicale, Hy 


\ 


on the Way 


The Pictures on 
This Page Are an 


Eloquent. Sermon 


America Treats 


Those Men Who. Willingly Sacrifice 
Ambition and Hope of Gain to Preach 


the Gospel to the 


People—A Great 


Motement of Protest fond Justice is 
Centering Now in Cleveland. 


saye he isn't and his alnfhie, earnest statement 
that he fan't seems sincere proot of It. 

His iden fe to get all the proof of a Christian 
nation’s niggardiiness his office vo in the Cax- 
ton tutléing, wilt hold and then Ko.out and bom- 
bard the laity with it. He's going to £0 around 
the epuntry pointing out fo armen that thay ar 

reeponalbic and ask- 
ing thew Influence 
ins cami a 
make the minforum 
uy preacher's salary 
Ske, $750. for single men 
ME“ gnd £000 for married 

Where {t fe (mpossible for « community to pay 
those figures, then hell ask the laymen’s ap- 
proval of the one-man federation of two or three 
Churches, an Idea that Is being worked with auc- 
ceas In acveral’ small towns in Vermont and New 
Mampanire. By thls afstem, each church re- 
talng Its own busliiess and denominational organ 
(ration, bul there's only ono minister, who 
preaches in one church Sunday morning und the 
Other Sunday evening. ‘The two congregations 
pro-rate his salary 

“And [ think we'll. win,” says Barton, ‘The 
Jayman In solely to blame, through carelessness, 
nothing else. ‘The minister hasn't taken the right 
Uttitude: before this Ne hasn't stood yp and de; 
manded hia rights. He'v been elther (00 meck or 
too proud to tell: the folks that his children are 
Wongry.” 

More te & table of average salaries computed 
by figures of Barton's own gathering 


Roane, 


Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian 


Outalde ot eltten 


Owe: | 
Episcopal 


Raptins, 
Mein 


Ovieide OF cities. 


Lene (oe cltien 
Valted Brewhees 
ngellcal Ansa. 


Miscellencooe .. 1450.00 


But (he letters, the personal testimony of 
Preachers not as poor but poorer than the pro- 
Yerbial church mice— they tell @ story that'Is 
fur more eloquent than dull statiaics Barton 
has a lot of them; they came pouring in In re- 
sponah (o Ne request for statistics on how much, 
the preacher's present salary in, whether 1¢ le 
paid regularly, how much of an Increase would 
permit the preacher to live decently, how the aal- 
aries of his congregation run, whether hie eafary 
has bean Increased In the peat five years. and 
how much hie expenses have increased is those 
five years and how many there aro in hie family 


From Biasle, Als, ctise » lettbr 


80 annoally 
ty cmfersatigs 


this, 
for the Maeter 


Thin fetter 
town, 

“Am pastor of  four-appolniment circuit, with 
0 auipylated malary of R500 and house rent. The 
town Appointment ts one paying fairly regularly 
but not up to (te ability, In the country appaint= 
ments—one over five miles and another over 
clght* milea of dreadful roade—they ure spas- 
modic in payment. 

“The fourth appointment, Aye miles away; with 
& momberahip composed of fairly prosperous 
farmers as a tule, (here ls an apportionment at 
about FX to a membership of about forty. Those 
people have pald to date about $21. and the scar 
fe half up, The atewards are-indifterent. Their 
Very comforting assurance to the \ past 
needs ready money to pay current bills Is, 
worry, we'll make ® apectal effort and clean Wp 

the end of the year.” 
“P. 8. —Might eay, 1 preach three times every 
Runday and drive from ten towsixteen milena to 
do it.” 

A preacher In Meyersdalc. Pa. reveale in his 
nolve letter the meekness which Barton says 


responsible for 60 per cant. of thle undertesding 
and on 


from a minister In @ Wile Ono 


Wke masy young men, I had tbe opportunity of 
uccupying good paying poatt . Feallaing my 
call to preach, I rather obeyed™Ued than’ man. 


Little 14 I think of money. for it te ratber « 
necondary ‘consideration to the man- whose whole 
licg Ia absorbed with the soul-winning passion. 
During the first yeor, I had # circuit compris- 
inf Your churches, most of whose membrrs were 
woll-to-do finanetally. Although I was only as- 
sistant pastor that year. It fell (0 my 408 to-do ax 
much a¢ any preacher could do—gredching ttce 
Ja Sunday, conducting revival meetings, qoak- 
ral ‘cals, traversing the countty a@- my 
own Supense” Detping with Cenersbt, add_pitusy 
Ing my studlen I- réctived $100 as my yeér'e 
salary. 


poe: 


Aed Guricg the Sew year, it T could have Covad iC “hey 
Pretacessor received 000: TU wes le have 8300. 
Penees ware more whan tn the. preceding Your The year 
Gloved and I recelved 6227, Was Erich 
L304 Uvecrow momeyiesgee to wwuvereace™ 


“L amoin tho third year on the sam 
They are to pay me $275 this year. T 


circuit 

ave Been 

here alx months ind received #0 far about $75.” 
You see, the Meycrsdale circult had been up (o' 


the deacons’ old. old tricks, taking sdvantege of 
the new parson. who had been sent to the charge 
by (he conference and found that he faced « al 
vation of Hiking It or Jumping It Ile bad nothing 
to do but lump It. 

This Christian fim-flam wax worked on « 
preacher who went to take a church neur Well- 
Ington, O. The salary hod been $1.20). He 
thought he was coing to get thal muci. Well, 
they liad to 


make tomo improvements (n the 
church, They took the Improvements out of his 
Pay envelope, by cutting his aalary to $1,100. 


He's been there four years now. In that Ume he 
has pald $409 for thr Improvements. There's 
no Indication but that hell be boarding that Im- 
provement fund from now until kingdom come, 
Unless a cheaper man turns up. 

*T have been thinking for several montha of 
saying goodby to the pastorate and going on 
farm," wrote Rev. Jon J. Kindy. Jefferson, Ks 
“It la almost impossible forsme (o keep up xp: 
Pearances on my present xalary. I have prayed 
every day to be Kept from makin a midcake, 
But when t gee the unconcerned, indifferent 
church people I cannot help but say. what {8 the 
vseT At one point on this clrcult they are '"be- 
hind alk months with my salary. ‘Thele actions 
Indicate sthat they do not Intend to pay up. 

"My Boy Is now out of school at work trying to 

help mé make ends meet. Years ago he used Co 

Papa. when I get to be a man Tit be @ 
preacher bul he door not say that ony more 

‘The most of my members pre farmera. They 
wowld go into bankruptey if they made no nore 
than they pay thelr preacher. One la 

sked me if 1 couldn't save some money: 

“They promised to pay me—mark you prom- 
teed—#500 and yet 1 had fuel to buy. also water, 
horse te feed and keep shod, a family at six tn 
feed, clothe. Having sickness Iiid (0 hire a girl 
fo do the cooking. 

“The Inquirer wae aurprised when 1 told hin 
Lcould not save a cent. He lised ona xnod (arm 
from which he mado @ Yarge am. He belonged 
bm church where they palo—actualty pasd—the 
year heforo $0 pastor's aalary, Ble Rickod Whe 
u bay ateer last year when they rhleed Ht to @70-" 

Bev. I. R Manderven, Oriad Bayec, La, writes thet 


anile ©: 
veD, 


‘“The ravens will bring 


“I TAKE OFF MY HAT AND 1 BOW TO THE 
LONG SUFFERING PREA 


(Mi) Y LIFE degan io & Methodist pastor's bome—if cuch ever have a home. 


4 year to support bis family of Kot wid 
Bi ody StmersRutvaly eta het nb rocrene, of 108 
Der cent. would be appropriate: Bat ie’ doeee'\ approve 
SSy ‘Tope “ee"bie gettin ie 

‘A preucher with gumption Is Revs W. R. Cure 
tis of Rollin. Mich, He stood.op 49 thu pulolt 
one Sunday morning ynd toh’: bid cdngrecation. 
fe simple and direct words) Inst what he thonslit 
of thera, This ty hiv accegmt of how he pro- 


“7 have no sermon this mo 
Lam ub against a hard p 
know'rwhat ‘todo. Muybe ) 
haveo't @ Sentito my narme. 
anything for threo weeks OF 
Tecelve enough for the Wook 

HE went to Cown, last woe 


CONTINURD ON TA 


PLAIN DEALER MAGAZINE. 


The publicity given this subject ranges from a four-color full 
in the Farm Journal 741,983 circulation. Publicity sec 
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T AS 7HE 
'R’S WIFE COMES INT‘ 


I've known my father to put his last doilar on the 
The ravens did not bring him enough to bury Bim, though he went by thi 
wy During twooty-Ave yeary of Sunday school work I have been in thousands of preschera’ homes. I've v¢en b 
Mi the sbidove. Most of the proachers lived hard and died happy when thd time came, and left behind boys and girls with ar 

of Ditter economy and walf-dental. They were often paid is ‘‘chips and whetstones,'' struggled to keep out of debt, ware barrod | 
consciences from trying to make money, and in very many cases bad to live as gentlemen, raise .a family of strapping boys and | 
horse and cow, and do {t all on less than #500 a year. 
That im the face of the fact that every morsel eaten nd every place of cloth worn had gone np from 50 to 100 per cea, = 
salary, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, changed no t. 
‘Yoo, do what you"can, and sheme the prosperous peopls, who sit in the amen corver on Sunday and live on Easy-st daring th 

© preacher es much as other respectable day laborers I don't think the preachers themselves are grumbling. 
for ten years ic) the south I haven't beard ten words of fault finding over their tot, 
But they have wives ahd chilérea, and they love them as do ether human beings, and a hundred or two more each yoar adde 
salary would give these dependent ones o glimpse of paradise wibch they. bave never had 
‘Fife comes into view—Rev, H. M. Hashill, superintendent Sunday wchool training work, M. B choréh, South, Nashville, Tenn. 


I meet an aver 


ge 0 


I take off my bat and bow to the dus 


Creubation T4/,983 


+ + FARM JOURNAL aan 
ing apfence that was ogfll cobbled up 


kuow that the potoriously inadequate sal 
Fies paid to country ministers are a dis- 
grace (0 our higher civilization, Don't pay 
ministers day laborers’ wages, and. insist 
What they provide for, educate and dress 
their faoiilies as well as policemen, whose 
salaries are (wice as large. Give the faith- 
ful pastor a fair shows he can’t get most of 
his living from the farin, a8 you do,—he 


Noney. enmugh of it, and at 
regular intervals. Putian the back angie 
tase Hin Salary] oy 


40x HAREN, 

ett 

the tools sii “ 
etna busy tiie, 


| GOOD FARMING * CLEAR THINKING e« 


to the last census, the | > ) * : : - a APE ei 
scezccmecers| “SO0D TO SADDN - [a ee 
> 689. < 1 


RIGHT LIVING 


a THE FARM 


Sat stonils 


‘of the average (amily aren, 
Jan shooter or x small rifle 
town boy, will destroy 


Let's all move 


“When tbe salary is “larga,so) “It wealthy churches) which P Wrotibit the sale, kenge. 


children, to administer coo- 
tthe bedside of the sick, and Ae the sirerub, ast ie pester Jam} PO Sie pestore ares claret [rying. of any such weap Kccording to-te last cencus fg 
Biwords cf comfore to the be- ip || Sane st gee more wo conten] et mat cane rere wie Me. hing boys, ‘ fuinable, the average salary.of minister 
‘the time of death. He ls, with,” says Rov, A: B atelénim, the ermall pastor, who doc) piything at all mabe excepting in the 125 largest cities, ix. $7 
to dress as well as Jest ‘ws. moch- ood ax tho big St—a Job that some Me ‘The living expenses ol the average family Ailoge § 
Member of bis congrega- ; ‘Tinister, could have better because it fails at sonie previous (o the marked increase of the la For naught should sitier hy 


conditions,” says make a fence, make tour years was $559, Where do the mi While Spring c: 
raion Glenville, ro oe A an'angry bull, Thave _ ters obtain the difference, and how do they only plenty Where: 
asyay. Sste musi’ valuable time .liveatall? Alas, ldon't know, But! do 


Rev MC J. Keree 
* 


Way 
+ SUTPHEN 18 LEADER “hame Seurve” are etloated 


} 5 tae from the latest Methodiet year 
Me entire tires | tesbyterian’Pastor ie Qlosest | Rr book: = 


ems Rival of New York's $12,000 —— : . — bins i x , ‘ ; | lAUTOS FOR LANE 
gee: ENS rebate || «RMR | 5 cnc ERD 
INCREASE FOR - 


MINISTERS 15 


going on a farm. It is al- 
Impossible for me to keep up ap- 
om my present salary. 1 


‘States are suffering. 
‘Is part of letter from a miao- 
Business Men and Clergy for-Struggting Meni 
Meet Today to Launch ». Churoh Uplift. 


Wve been thinking for several 
of asying good-bye to the pas 
Nation-Wide Move. Le 
nase ‘Says Ministers’ Salaries Do 


PREACHERS’ WAGES 


burch ‘people. I can ‘Ask ‘National Action to Help Not Permit Necessities 
eee ent of school, Pree Meet to Plan Nation-Wide Underpaid Ministers for Families. 


~ Campaign for Better Pay 
in Ministry. 
Urge investigation by Dif- 


«. ferent Denominations 
at Once. 


of Country. 


‘Is the average saliry pald to minis. 


A covreatal Sid Swtnaciad nang tere eumclent to enable a man (0 live 
land today to bring about the paying Jand maintain family as becomes a 
of bigher salaries to ministers of tho man of thecloth? 
sospel. In the Chamber ot Comrerse | Does the average church Intention- ! 
Lthin noon twenty representative cith ally ask a poorly paid man (o deliver 
zena,of Cleveland will gather to dis: stirring sermone? 


BEING OUGHT 


Pay $750 Salary or Abolish 
Church) is Slogan of Nation- 
“Wide Fight. 


‘go into bankruptcy if they 
more than they pay their 
Last year they promised 

bundred dollars: mark 
eed. “1 had fuel to buy. 
to feed and keep shod, a family 


Neiiiaren 16 teed ond ‘coche, - = Pay yous ;minlsterint seats) wale sume ‘the “starvation wanes” pala = 3 Jf the average miolster-n the smail- = 
we had wo have a = - he test siep Coward: a nations! ary of at lext $750 or abolish your hepa i etre tices er churches grows Jax In bia entiusl- 
to do the cooking. One of = REV. DR. RESRY JOWETT movement to increase the ealaries of i church. Aaah aattons ok Cavan, ae asm occasionally and even eceks « 


Pe urprised when I With the coming of Rex. Heaty American preachers wan taken in This ultimatum 1s Yoon to be de- the pastors, Mr. Barton will address change of location or employment, Is 


Teould not save a cent! He the ‘coaferince "at the” Chamber ot be blamabie? 
a trom ahich ng 7Wett from England to roe FMD [Cleveland yesterday noon at & con <livered. tot country! church trustee, Commorce thic noon nnd tell just BOW hate ig easy eae : 
was county com. _&¥ Presbyterian church. New York terente of professional, and. buyineas jaccording to. F. -Mo.Barton, pub- fmuch the American minister la re- nave been aE etinn 
Piha which be received ving at 8 eslary Of $15,000" year, ‘and taén id the Chamber of Cotameron faher, Cexton balding, wha Is |S" Celving' in sainry and how much ve been in the mind of §. Mf. Burton 


of Cleveland for many years. Me has 
Aanociated with minleters of many da- 
nominations during these years and 
hhaa Jearned that often ministers aro 
paid not enough to maintain a home 


: e = Provestant Tend don-wide" AEht tor showd receive in return for his serv 
year plus mileage: drew s the gradual increase in salaries of, Laymen’ representing all © nation. lebt fo 
r e enominations were present. After Righer salari e feos. A teedlution will be paased Nak. 
Grrecefred four hur Pastore of, fattonabe church eocmnations were Seem Ae her saree for"sountry mike foe pa perencen ea ened ae 
aioe Ba Teen, provided by St Barton saa at tieah aoe ana pteres ‘ify Die national authoriten "0 
- “i Ssuntstics pertaining to P 4 Not lon fe. Barton sen 
Mollars. and be beeinning to seek “one way out’ restfations orere | cacy c paid than the  Jowllest laborers, tors to ‘United ‘States senators, con- 


‘steer The salary of the Rev_ Alexander Barton sald. -“The average salary essmen and ernors of states, | Tey 
to eeventy dllart tbe te MeGafin of te ae Eucli-ay Prey for country mnlaters,uecordi to Siking’ thelr opinionson_the prench” mah the dignity that seems oblina- 
ioe Yast year.” byterian choreh has been approxl- Jegislation (hat would adv the Inst consus figurea, was $573 0 ers’ salary subject. The Clevelander | ™* { tory om the man occupying such « po~ 
Tead his, wo ask every wan- "ately $4500 a year © This will be salaries of wotoisters year, Yot «tatistics whieh 1 have Wanted to know what, If anything, sitlon. 
‘church to put it to bie con. ‘'20feased, bowevor. now that the gathered “covering salaries paid oon be. Case em Ratine ne DSRLOE Me. Barton Is publisher o¢ the Ex- 
new building Ix completed. 50,000 country, mfalsters shows the Rtg ther gor ar ote porltor, @ magazine for ministers, tha 
to whether he la doing the ow the national Genomainati C that wtaUistice gathered from ail parts ve that 
thing by his preacher. You _,Cleveland salaries range Zations requesting that average sulary to be about $480, ‘of the country awed that the min- is read widely among the clergy. Mo | 
“This is not agriculture. Yes. x paid Rev. S. N. Jordan, Mount Ministers. everywhere in the ef, | later was Une poorest paid man for has seen so much of the poorly paid | si. 
perartr ther manice Tier ta Congregational church, to ‘Tatas Seaey Arp Barton tn hia statue in’ society, in America. minister that he has plans for lavnen- | 7 
And not merely intelligent 32000, the salary’ of Rev. Paul Provestant Dis fight: He bps enlisteO the ate] Oi Replies from men of national promi— Ieee conteraite or : 
UpHindt farmers. who wit Sutphen, Second Presbyteriai ‘out the country, ‘of governors ‘of many states und hence. promised that they would lend ‘ ed ovement for the 
FaeeeE farmers, who church, Bev, Sutphen’ salary conference yesterday, rominest business end professlon- wnda| qi possible aid to fatten the min- ferment of the conditiona of hurd- } 
fem vou can not eX said td."bp tho largest minister’ Raa caaen: Srecestant 4! mes. Country’ newspagors with isi |fater pay. envelope aa, oon a pos. working clergymen. He believes 
Wve the best country life as wage in Oblo. sa BY eo wae oni os a combined circulation over idle sears sense ike when the facts are once known and 
ron singe the Prencher, You "fare are the fgores showing], ‘nr |to" inadcausie, minigia 2 2,000,000 are siding in the Og. the’ Cleveland men io. striving for Sppreciated Dy the lavinen the 
= 1 - aalaries palé by four principal Ge-p'cher= yin the ruck coi “We're gotng to form a brother- better pay to pastors, 3 churches will take steps to correct 
5 Oo, dood, fashioned after the brother ‘Leading Clevelanders will parcie- conditions and give the ministers a i| 


Ject ibe brought to the hood of railway men,” said Bart Spate In today's conference. The rural 
ders will simply avoid the coun- the layeien"s missionary ‘£0! way tale steers cok matiae onel Glacrict question will be discussed, compensation in keeping with the liv- 


ff they do go to the country a = in Cleveland March 7, © body.” which Involves the proposition of cut-! gp tanks| ing expenses of the day and in har- 
Kay there, as the (eachers Jo, ig Sie oc uumustus aah of the TAC SN re pee Site rosy a Tine, down the number af pastors nd | opr miles] mony. 2th the character of the work 
pantll they cun get better pay in Rey. rasan. DO sald, that ihe orn demonstrate baw Blamed for the Boor pay given sine Sr ped neat ies st on {BY B28 eaked (0 45, 
Aisseie, ae Truch moré prosperous a church faters. Barton pny people in emall oll pelle Minlaters’ Trosbles. 
oly Fas| max a from whose letter : Ls might be.If the pastor wore receiving towna’spend money for luxurige in- Dh eaure| Ia the February number of the Ex- 
Ace, we world quit praying about y z rome epee emp Lone ee the | posttor Mr, Barton seta forth the trou. 
quit praying : ‘<t "i bare to the cupport of the church. ee 
to farming, that is, if he b Trcotere 4 m bles of the minister from the financial 


“It was just barely possible for eal 


him te be a farmer. Beto 


That congregation, we would , country ministers years ago to ex- ~ Continued on 8 Page, 23 Cohimn 
Retin aba hot-mursin the ox Barton said, : aon ers. a ee BB, $2, wOV RI ee 
‘Le treadeth out the,grain.” ; ean bas greatly ‘tucrease P =| 28 ‘and KS, Zee, addressed members 
= cE. TSON CI Kei |e 'Cenural YC G A. Adaya 
wen 106 4d remember th ROBERTSON COMING eed Lira Ga tala 2 


REGISTERING HORSES, 


Jowa correspondent writes: 
nelose berewith a clipping taken 


fE are the only guaranteed allewoc ... her 
‘eaviog Yau 55 10 SI 


wm ogricultural paper, from which fev. 3. ¥. 
| ma that the man who wrote the fir 
registered a Percheron Jay. fe 
Jr oive 
Keay: aroan Tab 
or nt Table 
is a pure-bred, and that she ist. Fy Seren ores: 9 & Aare parts rae ie a 
jo be registered in the Percheron Rit. Fal Gators. aoe . fons, We par 
of America. 1 have a pedi. fey: Sy ¥ Epunded 1850—Oldent Americas p 
horse and have had him regis fis: ¢° Visa Macutccturers of Man's Clothes = 
Dot Mf what this papor says is “Pv: 9 ¥: Lowes. simemag-rd 631 St. Clair Ave, N. We Cleveland | ‘i 
; nev "Pordan, Mount Blog. {= 4 


“When ghere 19 a farmer on \ rea I Me) iv ling ae r sire 


of criminal stinginess of churety 


“The ca 


isters Tell of. the Problem Living Has Become. Because of Insufficient Salaries. 


eno PAGE RIGET. Ee ee ORO EGA ee en Cian sion lath extra — wayn Objevta too raina In tho preacher's aulary people Rel, aud as they haniie perhaps only: Sas 


towns and «malt 


0 th of thd a < 
‘schbolbook fathers and mothers ho bad bounced on his knee j f ms a He does net consider'that the exer, meats, flour to X10) Year, they UMC (hat te prvay 
GAR eas GLEE GU babi cout tuceale’reyine inthe eaneit thee river Saron ene Bs Tax He doe nou cand ha Oat CS yt werk os sia at 
ees Shele saateds My Grae Nove Sonar we RRRILCERS ROY Sen onBn, 20 OS forthe Lord \ierk at Jeaet a tenth of thelr hu= Jon conta the preacher from S400 to S490 u year sAQhou farmer Fealtie (ie coniiony, Ne wil 
my tacks and go back to Carma come that war the percentage determined by farmer docen't want the give as much ar the cler 
PETS ap Nar Xie ram He eta i God under the law, Any Christian who Ia not own living. Me thea beging Wy compte WU Ue et ow there are miaw whe wil Guth S200 
Lies my fed by, Tis wate nica of and soul had alot to do wit has a volng this Is guilty of misaypropriating the funds former. ‘barn aiid refuse to buy tbele wives decent clu 
AR Bay he ve starva body tor to do with him by God in the towns and small cities where tle preac'l ; deat with them, amd, as cubs 
The pine iwi wos cites st hon hla Waking off by e complication Of Indirmitien scheme to defeat the backward pocietbool® that cairusted to him by God Aimienty, To the towns and small cities where tie prot Igy, We can't deat with them, aN ae Ce 
aad brought om by old age. During hin Intter year, would do credit 10 Rev. Curtis, the ovtmpoken, of The whwie diMoulty Hes in the fact that CF Kets fro hover go to heaven. IC d's prake wach ai 


church memhera rango from $75 to R20 por Never ae to Mens relents ee 


June generally feel no responsibility to Get 


iSurtia went ahead (0 make @ plea the off man naver came within $200 of getting Itollins, Rey, Levit would have the official board cari 


[and better giving. The congre- that #400, ‘The church affil owen hin apirit. ‘OC every church of avery denomination comzelled for how they, spend thelr money. ‘They give God Month. Vary {ow oF the men, exeunk Tie Thin proposed of the preachers 
‘WE In teary, all of it now realizing, — Tut Brother Simpkins never complained. He (9 guarantee the preacher's salary by arranging the loose vhonkg they can spare, and feel. an they Dorern Me Jeade Co & partial extent tu the unification of Un 
le plentifuny.” Rev, Curtio haa been wan the pargonification of humiilty. Hg. never with tbe local bak to pay it each month Ys, would in giving a dine to a beggar on the atriat, PME i ae eiiuirctiom While each choir Wold mtn it 
‘in coming to him ever since. asked for monoy, mvo when the presiding elder check, that he ought to be very thankful for It. Caer aaa ee reir toe’ 8300.16 BODO thee: Are at Wlencits, Une lnvedenhett tiny 
tare ago, (he pastor of the Second came. Thut woyld cont £3, and he had too much Bolton Hall, “1 ‘The large nroportion of the churches outside pase seh ise ay owiling Metbeatist wouhl got W 

the 125 largest cites Nave some membere who *Ixty automobiles ow i he garie: fount , 


woh of Lockport, N, Y.. was Rev. pride to lot it be sald that his Meck was fourd ploncer In the back-to-thi 
&, Me war on olf man, bot ho hed wanting when tho presiding elder preached, Ie thor’ of “Three Acres and Liberty." advocatcs: xre farmers. I think that about 40,000 chure 


fare dwned ly members of the church wivicl 


tead of the wo hale starved ¥t 


Tie patpit. Most of Ms service Dad Used to nave UD Mn mpunk all the year nnd ex- that the church board, If ita members won't. are in small towne or zor! communities where (* preacher $900, can least sano, Wreéeded 

Gund church. Tend It all in the one effort to ralee tho $5 (or tiie loosen Up to the extent of permitting the bak to farmers influence the action of the charch oM-_ ‘The twenty SE ey cor ei Weiare comin by 11," Barton aye. eur 
10 slay ta the ministry until he presiding elUer. Me wan ulwayn auccertul. , be tho preecher'a paymaster. give Uho preacher a, clals, God have mercy Upon the preacher whewe’” ‘Teh per cent. of this would be RMN u war Thy GAY Shure nant lot We hieuliss 
Be Nad rounded out half a century If Chiat warp martyr, Brother Blinpkins was. small plot of ground,,en which he can ralve gar’ salary In tixed oF Influenced by thoes ron, orthodox down five 10 per cent. of theif necebale | [NONIAN SN mink th Moth 

Ma was a good preacher, and had ‘The fecond church ot Lockport probably Aldn't den truck. Be ‘ “They are. the mow prosperous claus (Yay— tle. TC dhese automobile owners ase NLM A eter Methodist 
fap becauso Nie wife was dead und realize Kt and probably never will, Pcssibly that “Which Iw all very fine,” argues tho matter-of- und <tipalent. “The Sroducte which they sell the monoy spent in pleamure thefwlony cowld muy 1 UMA GI Mee go, 
OWN UB vi married. ie came Ie hecause Brother Simpkins’ successor, a young, fact Barton, who used to be m police reporter be-, annually amount to £4080 for each of tho. rove pot te church and give thelr Pres Bot one thing 4s Yeand to happen. 
BIOO ® year (promised) and the Lwo-Nsted man who wouldn't for u minute ac- fora he started out ax A religious publiahor, “but? than 1,000.00) of them. Tics have an average of at least $1.25 t erimine! in the matter uf going to dave three square tesla s day, Bi 

paring in wnat crigizally Wat the cept a temporal ment licker In Mew of @ material Mr, all can hardly expect the preacher to work of S4U4 worth of live stock and thelr farms have “Farmers are not crimine! jw the mr wi EAMES Lest Urttch as at tee 

‘one, (+ m0 Muay Touklig vhem pay up that whey ulgbty with hie aardew truck: Hin church dutlen an average value of 14J0 each, Beside thix starving tive preacher, imply Gecauen tes. os Pier morn Mi cal 

Heokina managed to sorye out tho have no time for thouxhts of Bruther Rimpkins. Are ¢o muititudinovs that none of his waking ty produce thelr Mving wyer und above thelx farincrs —ik iw bocavey tiny Uy Wot tun flr Golug (0 get the parson more pay = 
lore Dr died, preaching Cwice every Them there was lay W, G, Long. payter of w Free hours would be left for chasing potato bias. Income. Gerstand the situation Fi 
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Jay in The Plain Dealer 120,000 circulation to aneditoria 


apers of 1,000,000 circulation and 5,000,000 readers. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—MAY 


REY. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 4| 


Mother’s Day 


There are two memory days set apart for 
national observance in May which will appeal, 
each in its way, to a great number of people, 
and the influence of each will be uplifting. | 

It came into the thought and heart of Miss 
. Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, to start the ob- 
_servance of the second Sunday in May as 
Mothers’ Day, and the thought has found 
lodgment in loving hearts everywhere. The 
badge to be worn that day is a white carna- 
tion or a white flower of any kind, and the ob- 
ject is “to honor ’the best woman who ever 
lived’—your mother.” Some publishers have 
issued programs for Sunday School or other 
services containing readings and titles of 
hymns to be used. The poem on the first page 
of one of them is that beautiful one written by 
Charles S. Ross: 


Mother Mine. (517) 
IT love old mothers—mothers with white hair, 
And kindly eyes, and lips grown softly sweet 
With murmured blessings over sleeping babes, 
There is something in their quiet grace 
That speaks the calm of Sabbath afternoons. 


Old mothers!—as they pass with slow-times 
step, 

' Their trembling hands cling gently to youth’s 
strength, 

Sweet mothers! as they pass, one sees again 

Old garden-walks, old roses, and old loves. 

The first observance of the day was three 
years ago, and the idea was taken up quite gen- 
erally. Some firms presented each of their 
employes with a white carnation; the Los 
Angeles Examiner gave away 30,000 of them; 
a Philadelphia magistrate gave the forty boys 
in the House of Detention each a flower, and 
the New York Evening Mail said: “The Bow- 
ery had its part in the celebration, and men 
who had not seen their mothers for years 
pinned a white flower on their breasts in their 
honor.” Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, said: 
“T think it is one of the most beautiful ideas 
I have ever heard of. . . . Such a celebration 
seems to me so good that, in fact, I wonder 
why it was not thought of long ago. It has 
my unqualified approbation.” 

It is hoped that everywhere the: day will 
have recognition this year. It offers pastors 
a good opportunity to hold Old Folks’ serv- 
ices. or to preach on the influence of mothers 
and the reverence due them. Good lessons 
can be impressed on children and young peo- 
ple,too, in connection with such services. 


Our American Fore-Mothers. (518) 
Look at the passenger list of the “May- 
flower” and read the names of those holy 


women written there by the side of the Pil- 


grim Fathers. Was that perilous trip easier 
ee the women than it was for the men? I 
ook upon the names of those nineteen Wives 
and seven daughters on the “Mayflower” pas- 


senger list as carrying in them a grandeur, an 
as standing for as sweet a heroism, as tk 
names of the heroic men affixed to the Decla 
ation of Independence. ; : 
Not a single man died for affixing his nar 
to the Declaration of Independence; but mar 
a woman died because she put her name upc 
the passenger list of the “Mayflower.” Bot 
meant battles with hardships, and both meas 
battles of liberty. Concerning the Mayflowe: 
women, this beautiful tradition has come dow 
to us, showing how much women were in th 
life of the early days. “The first foot tha 
pressed the snow-clad surface of Plymout 
Rock, December 21, 1620, was the foot of tk 
fair maiden, Mary Chilton; and the last° su 
vivor of the Mayflower Pilgrim company wa 
Mary Allerton, who lived to see the plantin 
of twelve out of the thirteen colonies whic 
formed the nucleus of the United States. 
Objects of Mothers’ Day. (516 
Object—To brighten the lives of our moth 
ers and to make them more honored, loved an 
protected by their children. | 
To remind sons and daughters, especial! 
busy, successful men and women, of the us 
selfish devotion of their mothers, and possib) 
of their own selfish neglect of their parents. , 
To ask men, women and children to mak 
their mothers feel this May day, that in hs 
children’s hearts she is “Queen of the May 


The Mothers in Israel. (52¢ 

When the Hebrew matron called out to Joz 
from the walls of the beleaguered city of Ab 
and exhorted him to spare the town and * 
mother in Israel,” she did more than she ba: 
gained for. 
She not only saved -her own life, but sk 
originated a fine proverbial expression whic¢ 
has constantly been applied to good wome 
who have distinguished their maternity by | 
beautiful and .godly influence. The hol! 
hearted Hannah heads the roll of these mod 
mothers—the woman who dedicated -her firs 
born son to God in these memorable woud 
“for this child I prayed, and the Lord haj 
given me my petition which I asked of “hit 
Therefore I have lent him to the Lord; ; 
long as he liveth, he shall ‘be lent to the Lord 
Samuel also heads the roll of eminent ser) 
ants of God who owed an incalculable debt | 
wise maternal influence. za 
What was true in ancient times has bee 
true ever since. At the starting point of: 
vast majority of the best Christian Jives stan¢ 
a Christian mother. When I was’ a..stude 
in Princeton Theological Seminary, the chai 
man of the examining board requested ,alk. 
us who had praying mothers to rise up, ai 
nearly the whole 150 leaped instantly to the 
feet. There we stood, living, witness, to +I 
power of a mother’s prayers, and of her sha 
ing influence and example. My own widows 
: ' Mi ge® Ge So 
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pther was one of the est that God ever gave 
an only son. She was more to me than 
hool, or college, or pastor, all combined. In 
it early rural home, the first Sabbath school 
ft ever attended had but one scholar and she 
as the superintendent; the only book studied 
was God’s Book, and it was committed to mem- 
y. During my infancy she dedicated me to 
he Christian ministry.and kept that steadil ly 
. her own eye and mine. I cannot now fix 
the date of my own conversion; it was her 
constant influence that led me eraddalty. along 
nd I grew into a religious life under her 
‘Potent training, and by the power of the Holy 
“Spirit working through her untiring agency. 
all mothers were like her, the “church in 
e house” would be one of the best feeders of 
‘the ‘church in the public sanctuary. 

_ We ministers must not take on airs. There 
is a ministry that is older and deeper and more 
otent than ours; it is that ministry that pre- 
‘sides over the crib, and impresses the first 
gospel influence upon the infant soul. Before 
the pulpit begins, or the Sabbath School be- 
‘gins, the mother has already begun, and has 
been moulding the plastic wax of character 
for weal or woe, for heaven or hell. A pro- 

igious power this; it is the same power which 
sent Samuel out of the godly home of Han- 
nah, and wicked Ahaziah out of the home of 
godless Jezebel. Both of them “walked in the 
way of his mother.” Far be it from me to 
underrate the influence of fathers for good 
‘or evil. But still the fact remains that it is 
mainly the mother who shapes the home in- 
fluence and imparts to it its prevailing atmos- 
phere; for the most important part of moral 
education is atmospheric. The purity or im- 
purity, the tonic or the demoralizing qualities 
of that atmosphere of the home, depend, for 
the most part, on the mother as the sovereign 
ef the home.—T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Lord Macaulay and His Mother. (521) 
‘Lord Macaulay, writing of his mother, says: 
“Young people, look in those eyes, listen to 
that dear voice and notice the feeling of even 
a touch that is bestowed upon you by that 
gentle hand. Make much of it while yet you 
have that most precious of all good gifts, a 
loving mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone 
and look, however slight your pain. In after 
life you may have friends, fond, dear, kind 
iriends; but never will you have again the in- 
expressible love and gentleness lavished upon 
you which none but a mother bestows. Often 
do I sigh in my struggles with the hard, un- 
caring world, for the deep, sweet scrutiny I 
Felt when of an evening, resting in her bosom, 
[ listened to some quiet tale, suitable to my 
ige, read in her tender, untiring voice. Never 
“an I forget her sweet glances cast upon me 
when I appeared asleep; never her kiss of 
yeace at night. Years have passed since we 
aid her ‘beside my father in the cold church- 
yard, yet still her voice whispers from the 
srave, and her eye watches over me as I visit 
pots long-since hallowed by her. memory.’ 


A Mother’s Hand. 

A mother’s hand is comforting. A father’s 

hand is strengthening. A mother reached a 

war hospital when her son was very sick and 

asleep. She very lightly laid her hand on the 

forehead of her sleeping son, and he smiled 
in his sleep and said, “Mother.” 


“My mother’s own hands, her beautiful hands, 
That guided me over life’s sands; . 

I bless God’s name for the memory 

Of mother’s own beautiful hands.” 


A Model Woman. 
Acts 9:36-42. 

Dorcas was a model for Christian women 
who are anxious to do work for the Master. 
We are not acquainted with her home life, but 
no doubt she had the cares and duties to per- 
form with which every American woman is 
familiar. Other women lived in the same 
town who were richer and of higher social 
standing, but they are gone and we know not 
their names, while the name of Dorcas is im- 
mortal and is known wherever the Bible is 
read. 

The reason may be found in the 36th verse: 
“This woman was full of good works and alms 
deeds which she did.” 

I. She improves her time. Not the man or 
woman who has the most leisure does the 
most work, but the one who improves the time 
he or she has. Jesus said: “I must work the 
works of him that sent me while it is yet day; 
the night cometh when no man can work.” 
She might have spent her time gossiping or 
studying the fashion plates, but she preferred 
to be about her Master’s business. 

II. She works without the thought of pay 
or praise. People like to have money and the 
things money buys and sometimes, perhaps, 
it is not easy to put self out of sight. 

III. She does the work for which she is 
adapted. There are many branches of Chris- 
tian work that she could not do. ‘Now there 
are diversities of gifts.” 

IV. She does the work nearest her. There 
are two kinds of people in the world, those 
who are always talking of what they are go- 
ing to do, and those who are not spending 
time in talking, but are doing. Embrace the 
opportunity that presents itself and when we | 
have done that, God will have something else 
for us to do. 

V. She is practical. 
herself how to reach the masses, 
fully reaches the individual. 

VI. She wins their hearts. In the 39th 
verse we see the widows weeping. Dorcas, 
by her kind deeds had won their hearts. If 
we can win a heart to Christ by giving a print 
dress, let us do it. If we can a boy to 
Sunday School by giving him a pair of shoes 
to wear, let us do it. 

VII. Her works outlive her. After she 
dies, women come and show the coats and 
garments she made while yet with them. 
Perhaps her bank account on earth was small 
but her account in heaven was large. An old 
Quaker, when about to pass from this world, 
said. “That which I spent I had, that which 
I kept I leave, but that which I gave away I 
take with me.”—Rev. A. D. Barter. 


(522) 


(523) 


Instead of bothering 
she success- 


get 
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Mother. (524) 

Mother! Dear, sacred name, and sweet! How 

_ slow we are to prove, 

The height and depth and deathlessness of 
perfect mother love. a 

We take her tender daily care, just as the 
thoughtless flowers 

Look up to God for daily light, because we 
know ’tis ours. 

But when we miss, from heart and life, the 
comfort of her care, 

Then we must learn to live without her pres- 
ence and her prayer. 

’Tis then the name of mother is to us a holy 
thing; 

And, hovering low, we seem to feel the shelter 
of a wing. 

—Lizzie Harding Underwood. 


A Mother’s Wages. (525) 

“Take this child away and nurse it for me 
and I will give thee thy wages,’ said an 
Egyptian princes to Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses. She got her wages in better coin 
than silver and gold. She got them in the 
joys a mother feels when she yields up a part 
of herself to sustain her darling child; she 
got them in the love of the babe she nursed; 
she got them in the glorious service which 
her son wrought for Israel in after years. She 
was paid in the heavenly coin with which God 
pays good mothers. For all her anxieties and 
all her exertions to preserve the life of her 
“goodly child” was she abundantly rewarded. 
When God lays a new-born babe in the 
arms of a mother, he says to her heart, “Take 
this and nurse it for me and I will give thee 


Ue? < 


The answer of maternal love 
should be: “O God, thou hast put thy noblest 
workmanship into my hands. I accept the 
precious trust. I will shelter this young life 
under thy mercy-seat. I will be truthful that 
it may never learn falsehqod. I will nurse 
this soul in its infancy with the sincere milk 
of love, that in after years 1t may bear strong 
meat for strong service of God and righteous- 
ness. O heavenly Father, make my life in 
harmony with thyself, that young life may 
reflect thy blessed image in following my 
example!” i 

To sick pious fidelity God offers the high- 
est wages; he pays the heart’s claim in the 
heart’s own coin. Faithful Hannah found het 
great reward in Samuel’s great career. Moses 
on the Mount was the “wages” of the poor 
Hebrew mother who cradled him in her basket 
of rushes. Saint Augustine's mighty service 
for the gospel was the best reward that Goc 
could give Monica; our Washington was 
God’s splendid recompense to Washington s 
mother. The Lord never breaks his cove 
nant with those who fulfill their covenant witk 
him. Every mother should bear in mind that 
it is not only the bringing up of her children 
but sometimes the “taking them down” by 
wholesome discipline that proves her to be 2 
“wise mother in Israel.”—T. L. 


thy wages.” 


His Mother’s Life. (526) 

That eminent preacher, Richard Cecil, 0 

London, tells us that when he was a youth 

he tried his utmost to be an infidel; but his 

mother’s beautiful and eloquent Christianity 

was too much for him. He never coulc 
answer that. : 


Memorial Day 


This day, with its hallowed memories, its 
lofty appeal, its suggestive associations, may 
be utilized with splendid advantage. The ad- 
jacent Sunday furnishes a_ peerless oppor- 
tunity for the deliberate discussion of such 
helpful themes as “The Hand of God in our 
Nation’s History,” “Christian Citizenship,” 
“The Demands of Conscience in Public dike”? 

The Golden Rule as Applied to the Relations 
of Labor and Capital,’ “The Curse of the 
Saloon,” “The Gambling Habit,” “When War 
Is Justifiable,” “The Conditions of Permanent 
Peace, etc., etc. Not to take up something 
of this sort at an hour when the people are 
all ready to consider it and may be strongly 
influenced in the direction of truth is to make 
a mistake in strategy such as no captain of 
the Lord’s host should be guilty of. Then the 
week-day gatherings in the halls, at the old 
soldiers’ camp fires, and reunions, at the 
cemeteries, may also be most profitably seized 
upon for the speaking of many a word that 
shall not readily be forgotten. Happy he who 
has the happy art of getting at the hearts of 
men when they are most Susceptible of turn- 
ing to account these times and places that of 
themselves make deep impression almost in- 
evitable. It “is an art that can be cultivated 
and he who improves this particular season as 


wel! as other similar seasons, shows that he 
appreciates one secret of success. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (527) 
Flowers for Memorial Day: “What shall - 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits?’ 
Rowellow2: Praise is comely. Flowers 0 
gratitude are sweet-smelling savor. A bouque 
of patriotic graces; freedom, religious liberty 
self-sacrificing love, and brotherly kindness. 

The Day of Memory: “What mean ye by 
this service?’ Ex. 12:26. 

The Veteran As An Oracle: 2 Sam. 16:22 

A Memorial of Liberty: “What mean ye bi 
these stones?” Josh. 4:21. 

The Christian a Soldier: 

The Christian Warfare: 
good fight.” 2 Tim. 4:7. 

A Sermon of the Sword: The sword of thi 
Spirit which is the word of God.” Eph. 6:17 

The Great Service: “Nebuchadnezzar, kin: 
of Babylon, caused his army to serve a grea 
service,’ etc. Ezk. 29:18-20. 

A Nation’s Tribute to Its Heroic Dead 
“This day shall be unto you for a memorial. 
Ex. 12:14. 

America, the Wonderland: “Thou _ shal 
bless the Lord thy God, for the good lan 
which he hath given thee.” Deut: 8:10. 


2. Titit-2:3,2 14 
“T have fought : 
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Brave Leaders and Brave Men: “Amasiah, 
‘the son of Zichri, who wilingly offered him- 
self unto the Lord, and with him two hun- 
dred thousand mighty men of valor.” 2 Chron 


v7 :16. 


_____ The Supreme Gift of Patriotism. (528) 
“Who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
= Gal. 2:20. 

_ When we gather at an ordinary funeral we 
may have respect and even love for him who 
as taken away; but here today we come with 
another thought. 

_ I. These men gave themselves. They did 
not keep from danger, nor call in the phy- 
sician to fight off death with every remedy 
‘conceivable. They were pressing forward with 
a plirpose so strong that death did not stay 
them. “Neither count I my life dear unto 
myself,” said Paul, “so that I might finish my 
course with joy.” . 

"Il. They were “volunteers”; to what? To 
death. What more can a man do for a cause 
than die for it? This is the supreme proof of 
€arnestness and devotion. 

_ Ill. They gave themselves for us in these 
two senses: 

_ 1. Their sacrifice results for our good. 

_ 2. They meant to serve us. They deliber- 
ately chose the good of the land, of their 
‘children, of all the people, in preference to 
‘their own good. 

IV. In all this they followed in the foot- 
steps of Christ, and I may therefore use about 
‘them a text written about Christ. They help 
‘us to understand what Christ did. So they 
‘may save us in the highest sense.—Unidentified. 


‘The Inspiration of Heroic Memories. (529) 
“But call to remembrance the former days.” 
Heb. 10:32. 

' The wise-hearted, broad-minded men have 
not been the merry men; for the higher the 
enlightenment the more we see to grieve 
‘over, even if we plan and hope for better 
things; and the wisest man earth ever saw 
‘was “a man of sorrows.” After great sor- 
tows are past, it is wise to learn their lesson, 

and this might be our work today. 

JT. We call to remembrance the dying pain 
of the brave men who saved the country from 
disruption and disgrace. 

Il. We recall the mothers and wives who 
gave their husbands and sons to their 
country. 

Til. We recall the general spirit of loyal 
devotion in all our communities, which filled 
the armies with recruits taking the places 
made vacant in the ranks. 

' IV. We recall the tears and praises poured 
forth as our dead were brought home for 
burial. : 

V. We recall the orderly disbanding, and 
the return of the veterans to the quiet work 
ef peace.—Author Unknown. 


Sharing the Hero Spirit. (530) 

“For I know that ye knew what great conflict 
I have for you.” Col. 2:1. } 

The heroic Christian apostle shows a high 

fprm of that “struggle for others” which 

rummond declares a large part of human 
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activity. Of this our soldiers show another 
form. The soldier possibly thinks little about 
winning other men to his own heroic spirit, 
yet he does so win them, and it is a victory 
greater than any over the enemy, and a more 
valuable service. Memorial Day is a strong 
help toward this higher result of brave effort. 

1. Memorial Day helps us to understand 
the heroism of our noblest men. 

2. Yo know their spirit will be to come 
under the influence of high and generous im- 
pulses. 

3. To know their spirit will make us better 
appreciate our country in its nobler aspect. 

4. The difference between them and us is 
in the absolute sacrifice which they actually 
made for patriotism. | 

5. Patriotism as it dared death was a holy 
thing. It sanctified the veterans, and to think 
of it helps to sanctify us. 

6. Seeing and feeling the power of this 
profound emotion, as they show it, is one of 
the strongest influences to ennoble our lives. 

7. Thus our heroes uplift us to a higher 
plane of living and acting—Author Unknown. 


War for the Sake of Peace. (531) 
“Neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Isa. 2:4. 

Wars may have different immediate ends. 
The war of Abraham was to recover Lot, who 
had been carried away captive; Joshua fought 
to destroy a cruel idolatry and establish Israel 
in the land of promise; later Jewish wars were 
to throw off the yoke of the heathen, securing 
independent freedom. These wars were just 
before God, and so have been later wars; but 
in every case the justification was in the fact 
that the war contributed to peace and opened 
the way for righteous growth and activity. 

1. A war is just which is truly defensive, 
i. e., defensive of righteous and peaceful con- 
ditions. When our fathers fought the war of 
Independence, they were. defending peaceful 
and righteous conditions which were estab- 
lished by long usage and would bear investi- 
gation before any enlightened tribunal. 

2. A war for independence is just when it 
is plain that true peace demands independence. 
So our fathers insisted that the British king 
and Parliament could not be trusted to give 
them peace. But the Southern States in their 
war for independence were wrong, because 
independence would have strengthened their 
unjust system of slavery and disturbed the 
true peace of America. 

3. The “police function of our army” jus- 
tified our war with Spain, and under it the 
United States justifies the war in the Philip- 
pines; and England justified her war in 
Africa. There may be different opinions as 
to these applications, but the principle is the 
same and is above question, viz., that the war 
is righteous which makes for real and just 
peace. 

4. This principle is illustrated in the true 
patriotism of Grant, who said: “Let us have 
peace”; and of Lee, who refused to carry on 
a guerrilla war, and surrendered when he saw 
what that made for the real peace of the 
land.—Author Unknown. 


Our Debt to the Soldiers. (532) 

“And the people said unto Saul, Shall Jona- 
than die, who hath wrought this great salva- 
tion in Israel?” I Sam. 14:45. ' 

It was like Saul to get himself and_ his 
people into trouble by rash and_ superstitious 
vows, and then to put the blame of the 
trouble on the wrong head. But the voice of 
the people was more just. They felt that 
formal regard for Saul’s vow should be swept 
aside by their just gratitude for Jonathan’s 
service. Jonathan had given them victory, 
life. Should he die? They would not hear of 
it: 

Our soldier sons have died; we cannot 
rescue them, but we can imitate the grateful 
love of the Israelites and honor them today, 
acknowledging the greatness of the salvation 
they won for us. 

I. Note what an expansion of national life 
immediately followed war in 1865 and 1889. 
The heroic impulse opened the hearts and 
minds of the people to larger things in all 
departments of life. 

II. Common cares, material interests, and 
every-day selfishness would get the ‘better of 
us but for these heroic devotions, which make 
a break and show higher things. 

III. The national institutions, which have 
cost much sacrifice and toil, we cease to value 
as we ought, until brave men die for them, 
and then we get a revived impression of their 
worth. 

IV. When men risk death they bring us 
into the presence of God, and we are lifted up 
to see that death is not the worst thing; that 
eternal things are real—HUnidentified. 


A Tribute to the Nation’s Dead. (533) 
The ranks of the nation’s defenders have 
been greatly depleted the past year. Many 
of our brave and noble soldiers, who have 
gone through all the war and escaped the bul- 
lets and minie-balls of the enemy, have at last 
met the great conqueror of all flesh, and are 
now numbered with the nation’s dead. 


I. These memorial days are occasions for 
both sadness and joy. In many homes there 
are vacant chairs and absent loved ones, 
caused by the cruel ravages of war; and let 
us thank God in the midst of our sorrow for 
the spirit of true patriotism exemplified to 
die for their country and their country’s cause. 

The true soldier, whether living or dead, 
deserves much praise. In that dark hour of 
our nation’s history, when secession was at- 
tempting to destroy the solidity of our repub- 
lic, and force upon us the great crime of 
slavery, the true patriots went to their posts 
of duty. 

Il. We have inherited another blessing 
from them. They have bequeathed to ts 
their sons and daughters, the immortal prin- 
ciple, or spirit, of true patriotism. We feel 
it pulsating through every fiber of our being 
today. These memorial days have done much 
to keep alive the spirit of patriotism. This 
was demonstrated in our late war with Spain. 
Thousands of the nation’s brightest and best 
sons hastened to enroll their names 


en mot among 
the republic’s patriotic brave. 


They loved and 


adored the old Stars and Stripes, under whi¢ 
their fathers fought and bled. J 

Ill. These memorial days were especial, 
instituted in commemoration of the herois: 
of the nation’s sleeping dead. Many of Gody 
true men and the nation’s best defenders at | 
sleeping in unknown graves in the beautifi 
Southland. Some of them were starved a 
death in rebel prison-pens. May we cheris 
their memory with reverence and honor, an 
God grant that their lives may be a continue 
source of inspiration to the young American} 
that, since they have bequeathed to us th} 
spirit of true patriotism, we may be ready t 
lay on our country’s altar, as they did, ot 
lives, our all—Rev. L. B. Fasick. 


The War Ended. (534 

Upon the twenty-sixth of May, 1865, t 
last great army of the Confederate State’ 
20,000 strong, was surrendered by E. Kir 
Smith. Upon the thirteenth of May the las 


Citronelle, Alabama. 
ty-nine regiments, or what was left of ther 
passed in grand review between the Whi 
House and the Capitol, May 23. Regiment b) 
regiment, 1,034,064 men were mustered out 5) 
service—and “the cruel war” was over. 

> pe eee | 


Wooden Bullets. (535! 
One of our naval officers who was rumma 
ing around on the wrecked Spanish Mari’ 
Teresa, Spanish War, found a number 
Mauser bullets made of wood and filled wit? 
hair and a sprinkle of powder. What a stc 
that find told of official dishonesty and na; 
tional rottenness? How could such a natios 
fight? Wooden bullets are often used in thi 
warfare against evil in the world. They are 
sometimes fired from the pulpit. 


Heroic Deeds of the Spanish War. 

These deeds should not be’ forgotten 
Though they are recent, the record of then 
is already hard to find. 

Rowland’s Brave Work (536): 
Rowland, from Deming, New Mexico, wa: 
shot through the thigh. He limped to the 
hospital on the trail, and was told that noth 
ing could be done for him. He crawled t 
the front on his belly, firing with the rest. 

The Brave “Skulker” (537): Colonel Woo: 
saw a trooper apparently skulking fifty fee 
in the rear of the firing line and ordered hin 
sharply to advance. The boy rose, hurrie 
forward, limping. As he took his place an 
raised his carbine, he said: “My leg was : 
little stiff, sir.’ Colonel Wood looked an 
saw that a bullet had ploughed along his le; 
for twelve inches. 

Commended for Bravery (538): Whe 
Battery A, Second Light Artillery, tried t 
advance beyond El Poyo, Privates Heler 
Smith and Underwood were blown to piece 
by shells, and Sergeant Helvy and Private 
Veite and Cornfield were badly hurt an 
other men were wounded, including Corpor 


Cowboy 
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Teene and Private Barr. One of them was 
hot three times and the other was shot twice: 
fut, in spite of their injuries, they stuck to the 
tippled guns until the enemy was forced to 
sive up the assault. 
_ Tenderness in Battle (539): “Don’t cheer!” 
houted Captain Philip, after the Spanish ves- 
el had been driven ashore at Santiago; “the 
oor devils are dying.” It seems to us that 
Mis expression of a tender, sympathetic hu- 
nity is just as fine as that of the dying 
Velson. 
fj Marshall, 
e of the correspondent Marshall, of the 
vas shot in the first firing line, and, tay 
he bullet passed within an inch of. his spine 
nd threw him into convulsions, he continued, 
to dictate the 


: Colon in his gig, 
lled out cheerily: “It was a nice fight, Jack, 
asn’t it?’ The veterans of the Texas lined 
p and gave three hearty cheers and a tiger 
r their old commander-in-chief. Capt. Philip 
mled all hands to the quarter deck, and, with 
ad head, thanked God for the almost blood- 
‘ss victory. 


“T want to make public acknowledgment 
here,” he said, “that I believe in God the 
Father Almighty. I want all you officers and 
men to lift your hats and from your hearts 
offer silent thanks to the Almighty.” 

All hats were off. There was a moment or 
two of absolute silence, and then the over- 
wrought feelings of the ship’s company re- 
lieved themselves in three hearty cheers for 
their beloved commander. 


An Immortal Saying (542): Fighting Bob 
Evans comes in also for an immortal saying. 
“Tn the battle my men fought like American 
seamen, after the battle they were tender as 
American women.” That is fine, would il- 
luminate any page of the finest author—a well 
balanced, euphonious and noble contrast. 

The Hand of God (543): “If I were a re- 
ligious man, and I hope I am,” said Admiral 
Dewey in Manila, “I should say that the work 
of our navy was the hand of God. I remem- 
ber, when we engaged the fleet, seeing shells 
fired directly at us, and I do not understand 
why under heaven we escaped.” It is as easy 
for God to control human events today as 
it was three thousand years ago—as ‘why 
should he not? He, at least, is unchangeable. 
Is it supposable that he should concern him- 
self over the affairs of a nation of three mil- 
lions and have no care for the destinies of a 
nation of seventy-three millions? 


a 
Mor suggestive texts and themes, see “The 
ote: Vol. 10, page 399, and Vol. 11, page 
vos 


The Trees Teaching. (544) 

I. Pulled down. I Kings 5:6-9. Convic- 
Sion. = 

I. Planted. Matt. 15:13. Conversion. 

J. Pruned. John 15:2. Education. 

Y. Plucked up. Jude 12. Exposure. 


—Rev. John Ritchie. 


Seed-Time Lesson. 
Matt. 13:3-23. 
‘I. The Sower—The Lord Jesus. Matt. 13:3. 
iI. The Seed—The Word of God. 


(545) 


Luke 
FAL 
I. The Soils—The hearts of sinners. Matt. 
13 :20-23. 
i —Rey. John Ritchie. 
| Lessons From Trees. (546) 


; 

I. Lessons of trees in the winter. 
I. Lessons of famous trees. 

I. Trees in the Bible. 

V- Trees in secular history, and their teach- 
| ings. 
Trees as Friends. (547) 


Everybody loves a tree. Trees are to us 
ore like’ good friends and pleasant com- 


Arbor Day 


panions than any other growths from the 
earth. We remember them, talk of them 
kindly, and, oh, what precious memories we 
have of some of them! We have our favorites 
among trees as we have among flowers. There 
is something noble, generous, about trees. 
They are always giving. 

We read of the history of trees as we do 
of men and women. They are often a part | 
of the history of a country. 


Curiosities of Tree Life. (548) 

Among the curiosities of tree life is the 
sofar, or whistling tree, of Nubia. When the 
wind blows over this tree, it gives out flute- 
like sounds, playing away to the wilderness 
for hours at a time strange, weird melodies. 

It is the spirit of the dead singing among 
the branches, the natives say: but the scien- 
tific white man says that the sounds are due 
to a myriad of small holes which an insect 
bores in the spines of the branches. 

The weeping tree of the Canary Islands is 
another arboreal freak. This tree in the 
dryest weather will rain down showers from 
its leaves, and the natives gather up the water 
from the pool formed at the foot of the trunk, 
and find it pure and fresh. 

The tree exudes the water 
able pores situated at the base of the leaves. 


from. innumer- 
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Root Deep in Character. (549) 

Scotch firs lift massive, corrugated boles, 
and thrust out wide, gnarled branches clothed 
in steadfast green, and look as if they could 
face any tempest, but their roots run laterally 
among the surface gravel, and therefore they 
go down before blasts which feeble saplings, 


that strike their roots vertically, meet un- 
harmed.—Alexander McLaren. 
The Tree of Life. (550) 


Other trees lie bare and sere through the 
long winter; other trees drop their fruit only 
in the autumn time; but this tree of life, of 
which they are, after all, but a poor symbol, 
gives forth its fruit in every month, and every 
manner of fruit for every manner of need; 
and here and now we may harvest them.— 
Lyman Abbott. 


Some Lessons from Springtide. (522) 

“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 

and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, 

the time of the singing of birds is come,” etc. 
Song of Solomen, 2:11-3. 


Winter is an emblem of death. The trees 
drop their foliage, the flowers, nipped by the 
autumnal frosts, fade and die. The balmy air 
is exchanged for the winter king’s rigorous, 
chilling blast. The melodious songs of the 
birds of the woodland have been hushed, as 
in a night of death. Spring is here. The 
robin, the blackbird, and the lark, are with 
us again, announcing her coming. The quiet 
of winter is over, the activity of spring is 
here. 

Every life has its spring, and winter, as well. 
Life should be one of activity and holy toil 
for the Master. 

I. In this spring-time of life there is much 
of joy and happiness. While engaged in the 
busy activities of life, many times tired, and 
worn, and weary, as the gentle breeze of 
Prosperity fans the aching brow, we forget 
the toil and weariness, and rejoice in the 
thought of a brighter and better tomorrow. 
A life of activity brings joy and peace. Every 
life has its winter, too; times when the winds 
blow, and the tempests rage and the waves 
of affliction lash against the soul; but even 
oe we may ie re ke up with the promise 
ot the coming of the spring-ti j 
and Neccednea See 

il. The Church has had her winters— 
winters of deprivation, winters of persecution; 
her St. Bartholomew’s day, her Smithfield 
fres, her tacks, her gibbets, her dens of wild 
resets, and ee pak ferocious men; but she 

as come throu ited | i i 
oe g all as the gold tried in 

Not only has the Church had h i 
but she has had her spring-time, a Te 
winter to the Jewish Church when led in a 
long captivity of seventy years in Babylon 
when harps were hung upon the willows and 
the people sighed for the land of their child- 
hood, and the altars of their fathers; but the 
winter passed, and the spring was ushered in 
when King Cyrus prepared the way for the 
glad return from captivity. 


The winter’s night of sin had enshroud 
this world of ours, for all had sinned. Prop: 
ets, seers, and wise men had been anxious: 
looking for the coming of the King, wh 
would chase the winter’s chill of sin away, at 
usher in the glad spring time of righteousnes 
for the promise was that the seed of the wor 
an should bruise the serpent’s head. More tha 
four thousand years the faithful, in anxio) 
expectancy, had been looking for the fulfil 
ment of this promise; when lo, an angel ie 
to the shepherds while watching their flock 
saying, “Fear not, for behold I bring you gos 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all pe 
ple. For unto you is born this day, in the ci 
of David, a Saviour, which is Christ, the Lorc 
To them, yes, to the whole world as well, tt 
spring time of peace and righteousness hi 
come. 

Again, the winter’s dark night, like a pa 
settled upon the Jewish church, when Chri 
the great teacher, was maligned, persecute 
forsaken, scourged and nailed to the cross 
Calvary, in his dying agonies crying, Ty 
finished.” Oh, the darkness of that terrilf 
night! But Christ had said that the sprint 
time of joy would come, and the darkne 
would disappear. The first sign of the ai 
proaching spring came when the angel, c 
scending from heaven, rolled away the stot 
and Christ rose, clothed with immortality. — 
was joy to the faithful women who came. 
anoint the body of Jesus; it was joy to Pett 
all alone, when the risen Christ appeared;; 
was joy to the despondent disciples of Ei 
maus; it was joy to the disciples in the up 
room, and to Thomas, as he exclaimed, “ 
Lord and-my God.” 


Ill. This glad, happy spring-time teach 
us that God is love. All nature speaks of 1 
unbounded love. The birds, as they fly ow 
our heads, warbling their notes of soul-st 
ring melody, sing of the love of God. T 
swelling bud, the unfolding flower, the ti 
spear of grass, as it peeps from the ground, 
speak loud of God’s love to us. 


IV. From these reflections we learn tl! 
God reigns in his universe, and that he is fait 
ful to his promises. While this old wo» 
stands, there shall be seed-time and harve 
summer and winter. Weeping may endure j 
a night, but joy will come in the morning. | 


matured saint when his feet touch the chilli 
stream of death, and he has a glimpse of t 
better country, while with the poet he sin) 
“There everlasting spring abides, and nev: 
withering flowers.” Oh, who would not li 
in stch a blessed state as this! Such a a 
never grows old, for he is continually drir 
ing at the fountain of life. The body here ma 
it is true, become enfeebled with age, but the 
is a perpetual spring-time in the soul. Wr 
we need is Christ in the soul to bring into 
this blessed spring-time of peace, good w 
and love to God and man. Where Christ 
there is spring, and music, and joy, and ble: 
ing—the very beginning of an eternal summ 
—Rev. R. E. Williams. : | 


These days of joy and peace come to 
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After Easter, what? The answer is clear 
nd plain enough for the wide awake pastor. 
tis to be worked out in regular and constant 
Ctivity along the same old lines of faithful 
aily service. After Easter there is bound to 
e a slight relaxation on the part of the whole 
hurch, but it should not be allowed to cripple 
he work. 

_If Easter has brought new recruits into the 
hurch they must be taken care of. The in- 
pitation and enthusiasm of the festival ought 
oO ‘be felt long after the event, and if properly 
itilized may be used to kindle many a heart 
md fan into flame many a dormant life. 
We wish to emphasize the fact, however, 
hat no pastor ought to expect the influence of 
faster to relieve him of the strain of regular 
nd effective labor. 

The editor wishes to thank those who re- 
ponded to his last appeal’ for material for this 
epartment. This paragraph is the only ac- 
nowledgement he can make, but it is genuine. 
et every pastor have some part in this co- 
perative work. Send everything in the line 
f methods to E. A. King, 4 S. 6th St., North 
Yakima, Washington. 


As ee eee 
HOW TO SECURE NEW MEMBERS. 
There are many cities and towns where the 
lopulation increases rapidly or where it is 
ransitory. In either case new people are con- 
tantly appearing in the community. 
If these people happen to be staunch denom- 
@ationalists and very loyal they will search 
mt a church home, but the majority of the 
€w comers do not thus exert ‘themselves. 
Sometimes this lax attitude almost seems to 
e intentional so that the different churches 
2 the community may bid for their patronage. 
f, however, the denominational lines are well 
tawn and there is mutual understanding 
mong the pastors that there shall be no prose- 
yting, then the problem of recruiting is easy. 
-As soon as a family is reported to the pas- 
or, he may make a call. At his first visit he 
sarns by questioning the facts about the fam- 
y; the names, ages and whether or not they 
re church members. 
The next move is to notify his calling com- 
littee. He may use any method he desires, of 
ourse, but that described in the “Expositor” 
or July, 1908, p. 431, works very well. 
In a few weeks the pastor may mail to each 
amily he is trying to interest a copy of the 
hurch creed or a church manual, or even a 
ract of some kind. It is a very good plan for 
very minister to have at hand copies of print- 
d sermons, either his own or those of some 
epresentative preacher, for the purpose of 
iailing. é 
‘Some tract or article setting forth the im- 
ortant reasons for belonging to his demoni- 
ation should always be at hand. Copies of 
jese may be mailed to new families. The 
rpose is to keep in touch with the recruits 
ad let them know that some one is interested 
their religious life and church relationship. 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK. 


E, A. KING, EDITOR, NO. YAKIMA, WASH. 


We have a card index of members and of 
the parish. One compartment is marked “Re- 
cruits,”’ and into this goes the name of every 
one who may be considered eligible for mem- 
bership. 

A few weeks before each communion letters 
inviting them to join the church are sent. In 
some cases names have been on the list a 
whole year before satisfactory results «vere 
obtained. 

We have described a method used by busi- 
ness houses of various kinds. Results come 
to the persistent advertiser and they will also 
come to the church that keeps energetically 
after the recruit. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE| 


It is often the case that a church “falls 
down” on its finances because the finance com- 
mittee does not do its work properly. The 


‘blame is not to be laid on the pastor, but to 


the conditions. 

Many a pastor has believed that because the 
church failed to provide for his salary in a 
generous way that he was no longer wanted. 
This has been proven false under the adminis- 
tration of another finance committee. For this 
reason it is of vital importance that the right 
person be chosen for this work, especially the 
chairman. 


PREPARING FOR OUTDOOR 
REVIVALS. 

We have just received the illustrated report 
of the Evangelistic committee of New York 
City. It is the sixth annual report of the sum- 
mer tent open air and shop campaign for 1910. 
Plans are suggested for 1911. News of other 
summer plans are being received, which farts 
indicate that it is time to consider this kind 
of work. 

In connection with this outlook for the 
summer would like to commend to all pastors 
interested in open air evangelism a little book 
written by H. G. Gibbud, on, “Under the Blue 
Canopy of Heaven.” It is published by the 
Bible Institute and Colportage Association, 826 
La Salle St., Chicago, for 50 cents per copy. 

This little book is the best thing of its kind 
we ever saw. It is valuable because it tells ex- 
actly what to do and how to do it. For ex- 
ample, in explaining how to arrange for an 
open air service in a city the author discusses 
the following points, viz.: 

Permit. 

Place of meeting. 
Portioning out the work. 
Preliminary prayer. 
Preparedness. 

He next sets forth the essentials of the meet- 
ing. Such subjects as “The Position of Sing- 
ers,” “The Gospel Megaphones,” “The Posi- 
tion of the Speaker,” “How to Speak,” ‘What 
to Say,” and “Important Don’t for the Speak- 

” 


er. 
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Gospel wagon work is considered at jength. 
The cost and use of tents is discussed in de- 
tail. The little treasure of a book is illus- 
trated throughout and worth more than its 
weight in gold to the pastor who desires to do 
this kind of work and does not know how. 
Questions concerning open air work are fre- 
quently asked of the editor of this department. 
The answers to them are to be found here. 

In connection with this we would like to 
mention the Bilhorn Brothers folding organ. 
A letter directed to 152 Lake St., Chicago, will 
bring information. A. L. White Manufactur- 
ing Company, 213 Englewood Ave., Chicago, 
also makes a folding organ for out-door serv- 
ices. 

Several years ago when the writer lived in 
a small town the ministers united in holding 
out-door services. No one knew where to se- 
cure one of these small organs. Jf we had then 
known the addresses of the manufacturers it 
would have solved our problem. 


CO-OPERATIVE VACATIONS FOR 
MINISTERS. 


It is not too early for many of our readers 
to begin to consider vacation plans for the 
summer. The following letter is to the point, 
and we print it early enough for the brethren 
to get together on this important question: 

“Noticing in ‘The Literary Digest’ a review 
of an article by a Philadelphia lawyer, who, 
making a much needed plea for the churches 
in August, proposes that ministers take the 
month of June for their vacation, it occurred 
to me it would be still better if it could be ar- 
ranged for the ministers of each denomination 
in any given large community to take their 
vacation at different time, in somewhat the 
same way as employes of a large business con- 
cern take their vacations, with no detriment 
to business interests. 


_ “For example, suppose the Methodist min- 
isters of a community divide the summer into 
three vacation periods: June, July, and Au- 
gust; and each of those months one-third of 
them go off for their rest, closing their church- 
es. This would leave two-thirds of the Meth- 
odist churches open all summer, with their 
regular pastors, their congregations, usually 
slim in summer at best, enlarged by the mem- 
bers of the closed churches. 


f “The minister of each denomination arrane- 
ing in like manner, there would not only be 
avoided the difficulty of finding acceptable sup- 
plies, but the great advantage would be that 
the community would at no time be left almost 
bereft of church influence, as practically all 


communities are now left during the month of 
August. 


“In. small towns, where there is only one 
church of each denomination, a like arrange- 
ment could be made among all the ministers. 

The writer recalls that a few years ago, in 
his own village in Pennsylvania, the Presby- 
terian and Methodist ministers took different 
times for their vacations, and, not always hav- 


oe supplies, the congregations visited each 
other. 


aL. 


“T should be glad if my proposition co 
be brought before the mind of the lawyer w 
as I said, has made such a needed plea for t 
spiritually half-fed people during one of t 
most needy times in the year. I cannot s 
that it would make much, if any, improveme 
upon the present order to have practically 
the churches shepherdless in June.” 


REACHING THE “BIG BOY” IN OU 
DOOR EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Mary H. Hyde, writing in ~ Phe: Unit 
Presbyterian,” tells how the former disturbs 
element in adult meetings was overcome in 1 
New York City out-of-doors campaign. 
says: 

“Work among big boys has been the new 
feature of the campaign. Boys who he 
reached the age where they no longer cé 
sider themselves children, have in former ye? 
been a disturbing element in both adults’ 
children’s services. 

“Last year an effort was made to enga 
these older lads in meetings outside the ten 
and the experiment encouraged the studé 
workers to hold special meetings, ‘for 1 
boys only,’ at each center this summer. J 
plan seems to have settled the questian as} 
managing the heretofore annoying youths w 
this year attended in solid respectful com} 
nies, and in many instances volunteered 
sistance in the tents. 

“Tn addition to regular tent services thi 
were sports on Saturday afternoons, follo 
by evangelistic meetings. A field meet in ¢ 
of the city’s parks was held at the close: 
the season. Nearly 500.:boys, from ten 
twenty years of age, were present, represe 
ing ‘gangs’. from Little Italy, the Ghet 
Hell's Kitchen, the Battery, Harlem and * 
Bronx. 


“To assemble a crowd of typical street be 
with the peculiarly developed jealousy of © 
cality characterizing New Yorkers, and to he 
no sign of race riot or party feeling, was: 
itself a victory. On the way home several! 
the boys asked to be told more about Jes 
and one of the lads who ran the races on & 
urday rose for prayers on Sabbath.” 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS ABOUT) 
EVANGELISM. | 

At the conclusion of a lengthy address 
Bishop McDowell on the subject of soul w 
ning (published in “The Revival, A Sym 
sium,” by Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati, 
cents), he says: 


“Soul-winning is not an incident in a mit 
ter’s heart. It is not something tacked on t 
ministry. It is its very heart. And it ou 
to be the heart of every kind of ministry. | 
ask ourselves certain searching questions, 
the light of His presence. Were we ever sc 
-winners? Are we winners of souls now? W 
did we quit? Why have we’ never beg 
What of the immediate future? 

“Not much has been said of methods. * 
motive must dominate the method. Have 
the motive? 
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“We remind ourselves that our field is not 
a off nor vague. It is at hand. We are to 
ndividualize our efforts and our prayers. We 
lave one chance. We have not had one be- 
fore this. We shall not have one after this. 
‘The night cometh.’ 


is “Finally, this is the largest thing we have to 

fo: It-is not a magic process touching part of 
life, awakening simply a new feeling or pre- 
ore a person some new opinions or resolu- 
ions. It. is a divine process, involving an 
abiding and radical change of affection, a 
change of the habits of thought, a transforma- 
tion of life’s motives, the regeneration of will. 
/is the complete redemption of human life, 
so that in all things Christ may have the pre- 
eminence. To this task, in Christ’s name, let 
us this day give ourselves.” 


MEN WITH FAMILIAR 
BAIT. 

~ “You will find this tan bank pass book busi- 
mess-getter the most catchy advertisement 
you have ever issued, and it will pay for itself 
many times over. Be a leader in advertising 
your institution, and let those who can follow. 
Ask yourself how this impressed you when 
you first looked at it? Immense! Well, yes, 
and if you send this out by the thousand it 
will impress each and every one who gets a 
copy the same way.” 


- These words are taken from the inside ad- 
vertising pages of August Gast’s bank note 
ind lithographing company’s splendid pass- 
900k business-getter shown below. 

The device sells at $5.50 for 500 blank inside 
pages, or $8 when they are printed. One dozen 
of these without printing may be had for 40 
tents, postage paid, or 100 copies for $1.75. 
No better scheme has yet appeared. The 
iss book with bank notes are printed in color 
ind catch the eye at once. The writer saw 
me of these two years ago and has used it to 
lvantage. We predict a large and popular 
e of this attractive folder. 


FISHING FOR 


q “MAY BE ORDERED FROM F, M. BARTON, CLEVELAND, O., 


A NEW OFFICER FOR THE MEN’S CLUB. 

The plan is to appoint one member to serve 
as an outlook committee. It is his business to 
report to the club at each meeting some un- 
usual or specially important current event. It 
has proven of very great interest wherever 
tried. 


OUTLINE OF A SERMON. ON GIVING. 
SiS. WALEZ,* DAD: 
Why Should I Give? 

I. I give because God commands it. In 
the beginning, he distinctly asked that his peo- 
ple give a portion of their time and income to 
his service. That word has never been changed. 
As an obedient member of his spiritual family 
I dare not disobey my Heavenly Father’s plain 
command. ; 

Il. I give because gratitude demands it. 
God gave his only Son for my redemption. He 
freely gives me all the good things of this life 
and the promises of the life to come. For me 
to refuse to give, as he asks of me, would be 
the most heartless, wicked ingratitude. 

III. I give because God’s cause needs and 
deserves my help. The church, dear to me, 
next to my home, asks for money that it may 
go out to its soul-saving work unhindered. 
For want of money, it is permitted to be ham- 
pered and embarrassed in its blessed work. 
Next to the Holy Spirit and consecrated lives, 
the crying need of the church is for money 
with which to do its work. 

The cause of missions pleads with pathetic 
voice for means with which to carry the Word 
of Life to the world’s dying millions. As one 
who has been bought by the blood of the Son 
of God; re-created by the Holy Spirit, and pro- 
tected by a Heavenly Father’s care, I dare not 
withhold from giving, when the church [I love, 
and a perishing world, pleads for a portion of 
my income. 

IV. I give because of the divine blessing 
that comes on those who give. The Bible 
abounds in promises for them. “Give and it 
shall be given unto you.” “God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.” “Honor the Lord with thy sub- 


100 ror $1.75 
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stance and with the first fruits of all thine in- 
crease, so shall thy barns be filled with plenty.’ 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house; and 
prove me now herewith saith the Lord of 
Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” | 

V. -Conclusion. With all these promises 
before me, not one of which can fail; with 
God’s command, which I dare not disobey; 
with his love, which I can not forget; with my 
church and the cause of my Lord pleading for 
help, I dare not, I will not withhold a liberal 
offering from my income. For‘these reasons 
I give, and invite my fellow Christians to unite 
with me in giving. 


GOOD SERMON TOPICS. 

Dr. Woolston, of the East Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, recently preached a_ series of 
Sunday evenings sermons on “The Right 
Way.” His topics were: 

How to Take the First Step. 

What Keeps You From Jesus? 

Power to Save and Keep. 

The Way That Leads to Heaven. 

The invitation card contained the following 
interesting illustration: 


A SPLENDID FINANCIAL REPORT 
CARD. 

The church that uses the card shown here 
employs a paid financial secretary, but just 
such a card could be used in any church. It 
is self-explanatory, and we hope it will sug- 
gest something practical to every pastor who 
reads it. Here is the card: 


MONEY OR MOTIVE: WHICH COUNTS 
MOST? 

Every pastor is liable to lose sight of the 
religious side of giving. The need for money 


is so pressing that sometimes the deeper re 
ligious significance is entirely outweighed. 

B. F. Johnson, in a little copyrighted pamph 
let on “Lhe Financial Management of Church 
es and Sunday Schools” (published by John 
son Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, Va. 
calls attention to this fact. He says, “In o1 
der, however, to get every one, down to th 
poorest members, in the habit of giving, th 
church must be saturated with the idea tha 
the value of the gift depends not upon th 
amount, but upon the motive which prompts it. 


So long as we count one man’s gift of 
dollar as one hundred cents—nothing mor 
nothing less—we cannot hope to make cheerft 
givers of that large class of members whos 
offerings must always be exceedingly smal 
They never put their mites in the plate with 
out feeling that the eyes of the congregatio 
are upon them, and that their better dresse 
neighbors despise their offerings. 

We need to exalt the widow’s mite in th 
eyes of the people. We ought to impress th 
truth year in and year out that the gift of 
penny prompted by a holy motive is of fa 
greater value than the gift of a bank chee 
prompted by a questionable motive. 

“Great ideas,” says Bishop Vincent, “mus 
incorporate themselves in noble character, an 
the gift must be the fruit of character. Th 
Sabbath collection may thus be made a mor 
splendid expression of true religion than an 
anthem that choir ever rendered, or any son 
that ever sounded forth from the congregz 
tion. : 

When the gifts that drop into the passin 
baskets come from great hearts, sustained b 
great ideas, and contemplating great aims, an 
are in themselves prayers which take the fort 
of deeds—then is the collection worship an 
the ringing of silver and copper and gol 
sweet music in the heavens.” 


FINANCAL REPORT OF THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


North Yakima, Wash., |, Wie 
At the beginning of the year you very kindly and generously pledged 


atietondh heen per week to meet the general expenses of the Church. 


On your account we find due....... ...... WeeksSriatas.ceete OFrehn. fr, Bune 
The expenses of the Church at present are per month: 


Pastor’s Salary, ; - > Light and Water, - - 


eeeeee 


Financial Sec’y and Janitor, Postage and Printing, - = - 


teeeee 


Music Instructor, - eae sae oat 


Incidental and Repair, 


Organist, - 2 - 


Total, = - 


a a EES 
Saat ee alpen Fs are met by members contributing; it is important that every one 
o regularly. Kindly enclose the balance due at your earliest convenience 
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: BASKET FULL OF METHODS FOR 
ee WORKERS WITH BOYS. 
A plan worked by a New Hampshire pastor 
may be adapted to work among boys. The 
young men of the congregation furnished him 
with a. list of all the young men they knew be- 
ween seventeen and thirty who were not 
dentified with any of the town’s churches. To 
hese the pastor sent a personal letter of in- 
itation to be his guests at a banquet and con- 
sert. On the night set the church was filled 
with young men whom he had thought he 
ould not reach. 
_As a suggestion of special work last Feb- 
‘ary on a bitterly cold day the Knights of 
King Arthur of a Philadelphia suburb built a 
Nazing fire in the snow, conveniently near to 
i spot where the trolleymen were permitted to 
stop, and served hot coffee to them, and to the 
Irivers of all department store and _ other 
wagons that came that way. “Those are boys 
worth having,” said one of the motormen. The 
yoys worked in relays until midnight under the 
supervision of men. 
_A minister in the sunny South takes his 
shurch boys on frequent outings, fishing par- 
tes, nut gatherings, and so on. When the au- 
tumn comes the boys prepare for the Harvest 
Zestival, giving the program in place of a Sun- 
lay evening service. While afield they have 
aid up the fruits of their trips and have for 
fecoration cotton in the ball, pine needles and 
sedar boughs, with nuts to make the mottoes. 
' The Penny Concert opens another good way 
© use boys. Some firms make a speciality of 
‘roviding material for these great patriotic, 
‘eligious and educational entertainments for 
hildren, which compete successfully with the 
moving picture shows. In some places only a 
yenny is charged—it is never free. In the 
eat Metropolitan Temple in New York two 
ents is paid by each child; five cents by the 
dult who accompanies the child. The temple 
$ filled to its eleven-hundred capacity every 
Puesday night when these concerts are given. 


Let the boys keep a reading table supplied 
f the town’s barber shop. They can do this 
vith magazines and church papers after the 
nembers have finished with them. To call for 
hem on a certain date is another “something 
0 do.” 

A minister in New Mexico has had a boys’ 
lub for a year called “The Knights of the 
tound Table.” They make all sorts of things 
fom wood, brass and leather. A burnt-wood 
ign, candlesticks and other things were made 
or use around the church. 

Several suggestions have come to me along 
he line of a Boys’ Congress. In one form of 
his each ‘boy represents a given state on 
rhich he must read up and bring interesting 
its of news to each meeting, giving it in re- 
ponse to the state roll-call. 
arn comes he must prepare a sketch of the 
fe of some great man of that state. 

“At each annual election a speaker of the 
ouse is elected, and each boy is designated as 
The member from New York,” or “The mem- 
& from Oklahoma,” etc. Failure to bring a 


ort from his state or to address the presid- 


@ officer as “Mr. Speaker,” is finable. After 


I 


Also when his . 


an hour in current events another hour is 
spent in games and fun and refreshments that 
boys like. Another form is that of the Senate. 
Social and moral questions are introduced for 
debate. The club has also’ basketball and 
track teams.—Selected. 


HOW TO SECURE NEW HYMNALS. 

A church in New Jersey needed new hymn- 
als. The treasury did not seem to justify the 
outlay for a sufficient number of the new edi- 
tion to supply all attendants, so the pastor 
evolved a plan to secure the needed books. 

The members of the church were invited to 
present autographed copies. One white and 
one blue label, each measuring two inches by 
three inches and a quarter, bearing the words, 
“Presented to Epworth Methodist Episcopal 
Chutehis bijwen costes as ,’ were placed in an 
envelope of corresponding size and given to 
each member of the congregation; each one to 
make the choice of signing a white slip for a 
copy of the hymnal with music, or a blue one 
for a copy without the tunes. 

After the slip chosen was autographed by 
the donor it was sealed in the little envelope 
in which it was received, accompanied by fifty 
cents for the musical edition, or forty cents 
for the edition without music, and dropped 
upon the plate with the regular offerings. 
Later the slip was pasted neatly on the inside 
of the front cover of its respective ‘book, 
which was then placed in the church. 

The plan resulted in the securing of one 
hundred and eleven books with music, and ten 
copies without the music, representing a gift 
valued at fifty-nine dollars and fifty cents 
made to the church by its members and 
friends. The secret of the success of the idea 
lay in the fact that it aroused a personal in- 
terest on the part of each contributor.— 
Adapted. 


THE LATCH STRING IS OUT. 
Rev. R. S. Donaldson, pastor of Persever- 
ance Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, has is- 
sued a very attractive invitation to attend his 
church serivces. It explains itself in the fol- 
lowing illustration: 


PROFIT IN BULLETINS. 

Rev. W. A.>A. Shipway, pastor at Clare, 
Michigan, says that he has adopted the plan 
of issuing a church bulletin. He prints local 
advertising and makes enough profit out of it 
to provide letter heads, envelopes and a small 
balance for printing. 


INTERESTING SERMON TOPICS. 
God’s Masterpiece. ; 
A Woman’s Dialogue with the Devil. 
A Coward Hiding in the Brush. 
The Beast at the Door. 
The Man Who Thwarted Death. 
The Tragedy of Noah’s Neighbors. 
The First Great Emigrant. 
Camping up Sodom Way. 


QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION OF OF- 
FERING ENVELOPES. 

Rev. C. M. Starkweather, pastor of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Seymour, Wis., 
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follow the custom of distributing to the peo- 
ple once a quarter offering envelopes enough 
for three months’ use. He says he thinks it 
is an advantage because it keeps the matter 
fresh in the minds of the people. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMON TOPICS. 
REY. A. H, WERTKAMP. 

My Companions. Who Shall They Be? 

My Religion, or What Shall I Believe? 

My Life-Work—What Shall it Be? 

My Church—Which Shall it Be? 

My Wife—Who Shall She Be? 


NOTES OF INTEREST. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, 
Washington, prints its weekly bulletin in 
unique form. Its pages are 11 inches long by 
51%4 inches wide. It has in the center of its 
front page a “Post Card” form with place for 
postage stamp and address. By folding it 
three times and fastening with a clip the bul- 
letin can ‘be sent through the mail. 

On the inside where the program is printed 
the words of the anthems and solos are printed 
in full so the people may follow the singers 
with appreciation. - 

We have just received an advertisement of 
“The Opdque Projector,’ made by <A. D. 
Handy, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Many of our brethren will wish to send for a 
catalogue and investigate the meriis of the 
machine, 

Some churches are holding what they call 
“Reunion Meetings” in the form of an old- 
time campfire. It is held in the evening, and 
one of the programs sent to us _ advertises 
“Campfire Songs,” “Campfire Address by the 
Pastor,” “Campfire Stories,” with “Campfire 
Luncheon in the Basement.” 


A CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic: Our Truest Friend. 

Scripture: As below. 

Plan for the Meeting: Let the leader begin 
by a brief description of the part played by 
the Holy Spirit in the life of JeSus. Then call 
for brief remarks on various phases of the 
Spirit's work in us or for us. The following 
and other points may be used as spurs to 
thought, being assigned a week in advance 


To persuade. Acts 7:51. 

To create. Gen. 1:2. 

To speak. John 16:3. 

To guide. John 16:13. 

To help. Rom. 8:26. 

To lead. Rom. 8:14. 

To intercede. Rom. 8:26, 
To sanctify. 1 Cor. 6:11. 


Let those present testify of help derived 
through the ministration of the Holy Spirit. 


In_Its Tenth Year | 


The 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE 


RICHMOND, Va. SYSTEM OF 
<a S CHURCH COLLECTIONS 
DUPLEX—Richmond, Va. 
AN AS Write for Cherry Calendar, free 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


A splendid course of 12 sermons arranged 
and adapted for pulpit use, illustrated with 


Long’s Pulpit Paintings 
will perpetuate your winter’s work—build ; 
up your congregation and draw people 
who would not otherwise come to church. 
Special rates for the entire series. Pastor’s 
manual (25c) gives full list of subjects, etc. 


Edwin M. Long & Son 
Twelfth and Berks St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES 
THE PASTOR'S ASSISTANT 


The latest and most efficient help 
for the twentieth century worker. 
Gathered from the experience of 
many years by an observer and 
worker in the Master’s Vineyard. 


Sent FREE for the asking 


The Interdenominational Press 
Dept. E St. Charles, Minn. 


Increase Your Attendance 
By Using Illustrated Printing 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster ef 
the brightest and brainiest church printing yeu 
have ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. No 
two alike. ‘ Worth many times the price we ask 
just for the ideas and suggestions they contain. 


Joseph E. Bausman, Medern Church Printer 


54% Rast Girard Avenue, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRINTING 


. * . | 

Just a postal mailed to us today will bring you a fine 
collection of modern forms of church printing. Our service mean 
more to you than merely printing. It means conscientious co-oper} 
ation with you in taste, propriety, effectiveness in every detail. 
means all the artistic touches that distinguish ordinary printing from) 
work of quality. And it means, too, economy in cost. Woolverton: 
prices—prompt delivery, and express charges prepaid. 

No matter where you are located you can get for yourself the 
benefits of our service as printers and designers. Ask about our 
Envelope System, our unique plans for raising money for churches, 
Invitations, Calendars, Holiday Souvenirs, Topic Cards, Directories 
in fact anythjng that requires the combination of printers’ ink oa 
paper. 


The Woolverton P’t’g & Pub. Co., Osage, Iowa 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


Best of Recent Sermons 


se G B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 
REY. EDWIN FORREST HALLENPECK, D, D., REV. EGBERT. WATSON SMITH, D. D., REV. EDWARD F. SANDERSON, 


a 
est REV. LEN G. BROUGHTON, D, D. 


4 The Price of Unbelief 


Text: “Without faith.’ Heb. 11:6. 
When the divine summons is presented to men 
ey are accustomed to stop and sum up the 
st of responding to the call. They must leave 
eir sin, they must give up that defiled pleasure, 
ey must break some questionable alliance. Thus 
ey are tempted to magnify the value of those 
ings which must go out of life when Christ 
mes in, 
We are to be intelligent in our decision; we 
€ to look the matter squarely in the face, but 
is undoubtedly true that he will ask us to leave 
thing that does not mar our manhood and 
oil our prospects. It would be more profit- 
ile in view of this call, to rightly estimate the 
due of that which can never come until we en- 
rone Jesus Christ, and grasp the meaning of 
e foul heritage to which we seal ourselves 
fen we refuse the holy summons. An honest 
nsideration of this will convince us of the enor- 
itty of the price of unbelief. 
It is my desire to help some soul count the 
St of spurning that which God offers to them. 
'e do not need to deny the existence of God; 
3 do not need to blaspheme the precious Name. 
st leave him out of your life, that is unbelief. 
%u may accept the truth of his story; you may 
knowledge that he came from heaven, that he 
ed among men, that he died upon an atoning 
dss and rose again on the morning of the third 
y, yet be an unbeliever in the sight of God. 
it you cannot occupy such a position without 
's tremendous price of which I speak. 
t, The first item of the price of unbelief is a 
itred vision. Faith is the only salve that will 
en the eyes of the soul. As we sailed up the 
une amid the magnificent panorama of ruined 
stle, smiling vineyard and distant mountain peak, 
man at my side spent his time reading a cheap 
vel. He had no vision for the splendors God 
d written across the landscape. The blind soul 
far more to be pitied. In the second Corinthian 
istle, Paul tells us “the god of this world hath 
nded the eyes of them that believe not,’ and 
his earlier letter to the same church he says: 
he natural man receiveth not the things of the 
irit of God. They are foolishness unto him. 
sither can the know them because they are 
ritually discerned.” As soon expect the novice 
find the charm of a Hebrew poem as to think 
> unregenerate heart can apprehend the glory 
the Christian life. It belongs to a realm to 
lich he has not come; and for lack of this 
ion, life must. of necessity be distorted and 
pear out of its true proportion. 
A right perspective depends upon the point of 
w. <A friend of mine was traveling on the 
inent. They: told him of a little chapel. up 
iong the Spanish hills with rare paintings and 
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marvelous accoustics. He left the beaten path of 
travel that he might visit the place. His first 
view was most disappointing. The pictures seemed 
to be masses of daub, and the sounds were dis- 
cordant. -The guide led him on until he had 
reached a certain point, then bade him look; and 
lo, every painting was a masterpiece, and when 
he spoke it seemed as though the angelic choirs 
had come down to sing. Then the guide pointed 
to the floor, and he discovered that he was stand- 
ing on a crimson image of the cross. This is a 
parable. We cannot see the beauty of life as 
God planned it; we shall not hear the voices of 
peace and power until we stand in reverent trust 
before the cross of Christ. Without faith it is 
impossible to please God; without faith it is im- 
possible to apprehend God. You may have some 
conception of the divine majesty, you will not 
know him, you cannot see him apart from faith. 

Our conception of God will be determined by 
our attitude. Here is a man who has suffered 
much. Many an earthly prop has slipped from 
his grasp; many a coveted joy has disappeared. 
Life has been full of disappointment and hard- 
ship. He looks up and seems to see sitting on 
the throne a heartless tyrant, one who knows no - 
pity, who delights to bring pain to his creatures. 
Here is another man who has suffered just as 
much. Ambitions have been shattered, hopes have 
been broken, the cup of his sorrow overflows, yet 
through it all, he. nestles against the Heart of 
Hearts and sings the song of peace. To him, God 
is a father who trains his child with tender care, 
and though he suffers, he knows that all things 
are working together for his good. The differ- 
ence in these conceptions is a difference in atti- 
tude. One begins with the pain, and by the means 
of it interprets God. The other begins with God, 
and. in the light of his unfailing love beholds 
the adverse things, and lo, they are tools with 
which the Infinite carves out the image of his 
Son. 

You cannot appreliend the benevolent possibili- 
ties of the forces of earth without the submission 
of faith. Consider the lightning apart from this, 
and you see only a death-dealing power. But do 
its bidding, and it will light your homes and run 
your machinery and drive your vehicle. The sea 
is a fickle tyrant; you tremble before its majesty ; 
build your vessel in accordance with its laws, 
lift your sail and catch its favoring breeze, and 
it will bear you to your desired haven. You ‘can- 
not know the splendor of that. which God has de- 
signed for every child of man until you submit 
your stubborn heart to him. Faith is not a mat- 
ter of the emotions; it is primarily a matter of 
the will. Faith is assent of truth; it is confi- 
dence in person. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
faith in saying “Yes” to God. 


I have a friend who for years lived in the dark- 
ness of doubt. He denied the foundations of 
faith, he did not believe in the inspired book or 
the divine Christ. He sneered at the atoning 
cross. Christians were to him either knaves or 
fools. He gloried in the power of reason, that he 
was man enough to think these things through and 
to act in accordance with an intelligent verdict. 
He began life with the highest ideals of morality ; 
he hated the false, he loved the true, but he had 
no anchorage; he was caught in the grip of the 
currents of sin and carried down into desolation 
and shame. One night he went into a meeting 
where Christ was proclaimed, where men bore 
witness to his salvation. He was not impressed; 
he did not believe; his heart was cold; but he 
was desperate. He must find relief or he would 
perish. A single word of Scripture had lodged in 
his mind: “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know.” He had thought of faith as a silly emo- 
tion, here it was presented as a business propo- 
sition, a condition to be met; a result to be real- 
ized. He resolved to accept this challenge and 
without a particle of feeling, he knelt to yield his 
heart to God; and lo, the whole aspect of things 
was changed. The God he had dishonored was 
his Father, the Christ he had rejected was his 
Saviour, the faith he had sneered at was the 
rarest possession of his heart. So glorious was 
this new vision of life that he left his business 
and the prospect of gain that he might preach it 
to other souls. This challenge is yours. If any 
man will do, he shall know. You may be in dark- 
ness tonight. Here is a single gleam of light. 
Follow it, and it will bring you home. 

The second item in the price of unbelief is an 
empty soul. Man is more than a trader in the 
markets of time. He is more than an aspirant 
for the laurels of earth. He is more than a body 
to be fed and clothed and comforted. Put your 

“ear against his breast and you will hear him 
sigh for a native heath that is far away. Man 
is the child of eternity. 

Dr, Vance has told us the story of a negro 
cook with whom he came in contact down in 
the Southland. A company of ministers were 
assembled for a Bible conference in the moun- 
tains. They were sitting around the camp-fire for 
a bit of merriment at the close of the day. Sud- 
denly this old man stepped out from the darkness, 
and standing amid the flickering lights, asked a 
question which touched the very foundations of 
life. He had been reading the early chapters in 
Genesis and discovered what seemed to him a 
vital | difference between God’s methods in 
creation. In making the world, he used his 
power ; in making man he used his breath, himself 
and he desired to know if he was right in the 
conviction that the very act of creation hadi left 
upon man a touch that was divine. In that 
humble soul was the consciousness of kinship with 
the Infinite, and growing out of that conscious- 
ness, the ambition to know God. This aspiration 
is In every human breast. Alas! we try to feed 
that appetite with the things of time; we make 
the mistake of the man who, when his prosperity 
was complete, said to his soul, Thou hast many 
goods laid up for many years, take thine ease, 
eat, drink and be merry. But the soul cannot 
eat the contents of the barns. Nothing save the 
bread that cometh down from heaven will sat. 
isfy the hunger. 
eee = ioe ee 

ictions ! Upon him are the finger 
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prints of God, but the glory is marred by selfi 
ness and sin. He has glimpses of shining heigl] 
which beckon him on, but while he looks, he 
conscious of defilement which wonld mix its 
with the vision. He feels the grip of alien for 
that block his way. Little wonder that in 1 
saner moments he should cry out: “Oh, wretch 
man that I am, who shall deliver me ce He nee 
a grace that is sufficient to cleanse his stains ; 
needs a power that can subdue the sin; he nee 
a comrade that will enter into his heart exp 
ince and help him to realize his dreams. DB 
is the gospel I bring to you. It is the messa 
of a Christ who can straighten out the past a 
adjust the present and make certain the futu 
a Christ who is able to pardon and cleanse a 
deliver and satisfy. Besides him there is no 
other. The price of unbelief is an aching vc 
which nothing in the earth can fill. 


2. The third item in the price of unbelief 1s 
godless life. One of the most pathetic exprs 
sions in the Book to me is this: “Without G 
in the world.” It describes the awful plight 
the life that has failed to anchor itself to G« 
Not that the Infinite Father withdraws hims: 
from such an one. He loves him, he yearns Ov 
him, he calls him with a thousand tender ca’ 
but the life is too busy to hear and heed. 
presses on its chosen path, the path that lea 
away from God. It may have beautiful theor 
conquering the Infinite; it may have formulat 
an elaborate creed with eloquent declaratic 
about God, but so far as its experience is cc 
cerned, that life has no God because it has lock 
the gates against him. 


Dr. Gordon was called to a Boston home whi 
had been invaded by death. The wife a 
mother had died sometime before, leaving the | 
tle one in its father’s care. He had lived 4 
her. She had been the idol of his heart. N¢ 
the child was gone. He sat with bowed head wh 
Dr. Gordon conducted the simple service. TH 
carried the little casket to the carriage, placed 
in one of the seats. The minister and the fatk 
sat on the opposite seat. Scarcely a word w 
spoken during the ride to the city of the de: 
The coffin was lowered, the solemn commit 
service was read. They came back to the carriz; 
with the silence unbroken. When at length 1 
minister came to say good-bye, the sealed 1! 
opened, the tears began to flow like rain as 
said, “She was all I had.” 


God pity the soul who, when the treasures | 
time slip through his fingers, as they will, I 
nothing left. Let a man be without money if | 
must be; without friends; without bread for 
hunger or water for his thirst; but heaven sz 
him from living and dying without God. ] 
light to penetrate the darkness, no guide to stea 
his trembling footsteps, no Saviour from the dow 
of sin—without God in the world. You ca: 
afford to pay so great a price. Unbelief is no) 
privilege, it is a privation. It is not a blessit 
it is a bondage. ‘ It is not the entrance into { 
light, it is the gate into despair. It cuts 
cord that would draw the life into its ie 
destiny. It is soul-suicide. And you are gj 
ing in exchange for this accursed thing { 
sweetest, dearest possibilities of existence. 
aroused to the meaning of your transaction, | 
God to the test. Commit your life to his Sd 
Yo the bidding of his Word, and you shall co} 
into your heritage as a child of eternity. 


| 
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+ Text: “But Moses stoo , 
Sa d up and helped them. 
~ . Moses’ chief characteristic, next to his faith in 
, God, was his passionate sympathy with the weak 
and the oppressed. 

: His first recorded act in Egypt was his defense 
_ of a poor Israelite who was being cruelly beaten 
_ by an Egyptian taskmaster. His first recorded act 
in his new home at Midian was his defense, no 
é doubt at the risk of his life, of seven women 
~ whom the shepherds of that region were de- 
z frauding of their rights. The first recorded act 
_ of the third and final period of his career was his 
~ bearding of Pharaoh in his palace in behalf of a 
cf downtrodden people. So mighty was this chival- 
_ fous instinct in the heart of Moses that, quick- 
_ ened by faith, it led him to exchange the power 
and glory of the Egyptian throne for a life of 
_ unparalleled toil and trial as the champion of the 
F weak and the oppressed. “He stood up and helped 
e them,” not counting the cost. 


y The same spirit glowed in the breast of the 
Lord Jesus. What the Egyptian slave-drivers 
_ were in Moses’ day, the Scribes and Pharisees 
» were in Christ’s day. They were the taskmasters 
of the nation, just as crue! and just as selfish as 
_. their Egyptian prototypes. Of them the Saviour 
— said, “They bind heavy burdens and grievous 
_ to be borne and lay them on men’s shoulders, but 
| 


they themselves will not move them with one 
of their fingers.” Christ’s denunciation of then» 
in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew is the 
_ most ‘scorching, withering, blistering, that ever 
fel! from human lips. The heat that fills it is not 
the heat of hatred, for the denunciation ends 
‘in tears of commiseration. It is the white glow 
- of his indignant, passionate, divine sympathy with 
- the poor, the weak, the oppressed. For them he 
- antagonized and smote the rich and dominant 
class of the nation, though knowing that such a 
~ course for him could end but in crucifixion. “He 
~ stood and helped them,” not counting the cost. 


_ If we aspire to spiritual kinship with Moses 
~ and with Christ we must become champions like 
them of the weak, the poor, the oppressed. We 
“must “stand up and help them,” not counting the 
ee cost. 
1. The need for this championship is all about 
' us. Pathetic it is that this need, though bitter, 1s 
(: often almost voiceless, because the cry of the 
' weak and the poor is sure to be a feeble, smoth- 
ered cry, especially if powerful interests are alert 
Ato stifle it. h 

The most prevalent form of present-day oppres- 
- sion is that suggested by the pregnant plirase 
“dividends versus: human life and happiness.” The 
greed of gain is, as it has always been, the chief 

_ oppressor of the weak and the poor. 


Consider, for example, the risk of life and 
limb undergone by the hundreds of thousands of 
railroad, factory and other employes in this coun- 


try. Surely we should suppose the employers 
would do all in their power to minimize this 
risk. 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commission in Octo- 
ber, 1904, stated that 78,152 persons had been 
) killed in the previous 10 years, and 78,247 had 
been injured in the single preceding year. Any 
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one familiar with railroad accidents knows what 
a horrible total of bloody and groaning suffering 
these figures imply. Yet we learn from an au- 
thoritive source that few railroads introduced au-. 
tomatic car-couplers to lessen one of the most 
frequent causes of accident. They resisted legis- 
lation as long as they could, introduced the auto- 
matic couplers as slowly as they could, and are 
now resisting the introduction of the block sys- 
tem in the same way. 

Yet automatic coupling reduced the number of 
men killed from this cause to about one-third of 
what it had been, and of men injured to about 
one-fifth of the previous total, 


Connected with this is another phase of oppres- 
sion. When employes in any of the great busi- 
nesses of our land have been killed or crippled 
in the discharge of their duties, who bears the 
loss? The business whose conduct necessarily in- 
volves these accidents, or the maimed or killed 
man and his wretched wife and children. Usually 
the latter. Why? Because the laws governing 
these cases are antiquated, utterly unsuited to 
modern conditions, and it is almost impossible to 
change them cn account of the “interests” in- 
volved. 

A few weeks ago at a private gathering I heard 
a paper on this subject by a leading judge of our 
state, in which the inequity, that is, the iniquity 
of our present laws was openly avowed and de- 
plored. His opinion was heartily concurred in 
by the other lawyers and scholars in the room, in- 
cluding another judge. The feeling was deep and 
unanimous that these hosts of injured or killed 
workmen and their impoverished families were in 
bitter need of a champion to “stand up and help 
them.” : 

In one prosperous business it was recently 
found upon investigation that out of 307 fatal 
accidents, 89 families got nothing at all, 92 fam- 
ilies were paid funeral expenses, and 64 families 
received sums of less than $500. One of the Sage 
Foundation investigators put the net result of the 
whole investigation into one sentence when he - 
said that everywhere “dollars have been saved 
and men sacrificed.” 

Another pitifully common way in which the 
strong oppress the. weak is by overworking them. 
Two cases, representative of thousands all around 
us, have come under my personal observation in 
the last week. 

A young man, 19 years old, of industry, educa- 
tion and Christian character, a recent arrival in 
the city, was engaged by a prosperous firm at a 
certain wage per day of ten hours, on a job re- 
quiring steady brain work. To save expense the 
firm, began to keep him later at night without 
increase of pay, till soon hé was working twelve 
hours per day. He remonstrated, but in vain. 
The firm praised his work, but refused to shorten 
his hours, and in the end demanded that he should 
work, for a temporary though indefinite period, 
from 7a. m. to 10 p. m. 

The cther case is that of a young lady stenog- 
rapher, refined and modest in character, profi- 
cient and faithful in her work. Her employer re- 
auires her to spend from 8 a. m, till nearly: 7 
p. m., at his office. He gave her one day off at 


Christmas. He required her to work till 6:30 
p. m., on the New Year legal holiday. The only 
vacation he has given her in 18 months is six 
days, granted her last July when she fell sick. 
Needless to say, her health is giving way under 
this long-continued strain. The doctor tells her 
she must spend more time in the open air, but 
she is afraid to ask for any improvement in 
her lot lest she lose her job, which pays her nine 
dollars a week. 

2. Our duty in view of the need. 

I am sorry to say that the employers of both 
these young people are leading church officers. It 
is a fact which ought to be looked into, that the 
far too common oppression of, and lack of con- 
siderateness for, their employes, on the part of 
employers, who are known to be church people, 
is a serious hindrance to the influence of the 
church among thousands of men and women in 
our cities. 


No doubt the poet’s lines apply here: 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


But want of thought argues in us somewhere 
a want of heart, for love’s first characteristic is 
thoughtfulness for others. 

A striking example of “dividends versus hu- 
man life and happiness” is furnished by the liquor 
traffic. The men at the top, the brewers, distillers, 
wholesalers, own three-fourths of the saloons in 
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the United States, direct the business, and pocket 
the largest part of the proceeds. Their busi- 
ness is one that breeds and multiplies and thrives 
on the weaknesses of the weak. What makes 
them rich tends to make their customers poor in 
purse, in health, in character, in happiness. The 
saddest scenes of my pastorate have been the 
homes blighted by liquor. For every man that 
falls under the power of drink there is usually 
a pitiful group of helpless and innocent people— 
parents, sisters, wife, children—whose hearts are 
broken and whose lives too often are dragged 
down to hopeless poverty and shame. : 

As long as Christianity inspires men and 
women with a Christ-like sympathy for the weak 
and the suffering, just so long the liquor traffic 
and all other forms of organized cruelty and 
greed will have enemies sworn to fight them to 
the death. . 

I have not time to speak of child labor, of un- 
sanitary tenement houses, death traps to the poor, 
which destroy health to distil dividends, or of a 
dozen other kinds of oppression. Let us remem- 
ber that these things I have spoken of are not 
“problems” but duties. The weak, the poor, the 
oppressed are all about us. To be Christ’s sery- 
ant means to be their champion. Jt is the Chris- 
tian duty of every one of us to cultivate in their 
behalf a keen eye, a quick ear, a chivalrous cour— 
age, and by hand, by voice, by pen, by vote, if, 
need be, to “stand up and help them.” | 


The Invincible Soul 


REV. EDWARD F. SANDERSON, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Text: “In the world ye have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer. I have overcome the world.” 
John 16:66. 


That is the magna charta of the Christian soul. 
It guarantees the freedom of man from the 
thraldom of sorrow. Tribulation is conquerable. 
It has conquered. There is no grief or sorrow 
of trial which you will ever be called upon to 
face which cannot be overcome. 

Jesus has done many things for the race, but 
few are of greater value than this—that he has 
- aroused the courage cf men. He has made them 
feel that their deepest, darkest problems are so- 
luble. He has demonstrated the pregnability ‘of 
the fortress of tribulation and the unconquerable 
power of the human soul. 

What man has done man can do. One of the 
great missions of the church is to keep the people’s 
hearts, for the hearts of men are like the arms 
of Moses at Rephidim, when they are up the 
Amalekites have no chance. Keep a man’s heart 
filled with courage and his battles are more than 
half won. No force that ever appeared on this 
planet has given men such courage as the life 
and example of Jesus. He deliberately picked 
out and climbed the highest and steepest moun- 
tains of difficulty to prove to men that no heights 
were unscalable. It is astonishing to see how 
many times he chose the hardest path. 

Any determined man can now set out with 
perfect confidence to surmount the difficulties 
which obstruct the soul’s pathway. They have 
already been climbed. With courage drawn from, 
Jesus Christ myriads of Christians have gone 
up every mountain of tribulation that lies before 
them. The last barrier has been scaled. It is worth 
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while to fix that fact in your mind. It should 
help you and it should aid you in helping others. 

It has been pointed out that Jesus did three 
things in helping people in trouble. (1) He made 
them feel that they could tell the whole story into 
sympathetic ears. (2) He took the full measure 
of the difficulty. (3) He showed the divine re- 
sources which lay within each soul for the con- 
quest of tribulation. 

1. The gift of sympathy is as rare as it is 
helpful. Most individuals know but a few to 
whom they can unburden their souls with full 
assurance of being understood. Gentine sym- 
pathy requires the ability to put yourself in the 
other man’s place. You must think first of his 
make-up, the mental attitude which he has de- 
veloped. You must be able to realize how such 
a mind would react upon certain difficulties. You 
must forget your own make-up for the moment 
and try to picture yourself in his soul house with 
his mental furniture back of you. Lack of sym- 
pathy comes from expecting others to react 
upon given forces just as we do. | 

Put yourself in, his place if you wish to show 
genuine sympathy to a friend. It is a divine 
thing to make people feel that they can unburden 
their weighted hearts to you. This was part of 
the genius of the helpfulness of the Master. 
Everywhere people came to him and told him 
all, sure of a sympathetic ear. Many a soul 
is carrying a leaden burden, yearning for some 
one to talk to, some one who will understand 
and be kindly and helpful, but genuine sympathy 
is hard to find. ae 

2. Jesus never minimized the sorrow or the 
pain or the heartache of the world. He knew 
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it was there. Whether it was physical or men- 
tal, it was a fact to be dealt with. “In the world 
ye have tribulation.” It is only the broad mind 
which can take the full measure of a difficulty, 
which can see all sides of a trouble, ignoring 
nothing in it which is real, separating the actual 
from the imagined. No prophet seeking disciples 
Was ever more frank about the hardships to be 
encountered than Jesus. He warned his follow- 
ers again and again of the troubles which would 
smite them. He never glossed a danger. When 
people came to him and poured out their heart's 
problems, he recognized the burning reality of 
that which they were facing. Calmly and quietly, 
but with the tenderest sympathy he faced their 
difficulties with them. He had -overcome so many 


elt that he knew unerringly the direct road 
to the summit. He could say with perfect cer- 
tainty, I know the way out, for I have overcome 
this very problem. No man who has merely 
toyed with the hard things of life, shirked the 
Girect route and gone around by devious paths 
is of much value in measuring the height and 
depth of another soul’s trouble. It is a great 
thing to be able to speak out of experience to 
say: “I know this thing—It can be overcome— 
I have done it.” . 

3. Jesus recognized that the soul of man was 
so divine that it was only necessary to call upon 
God within for such help as men had need of. He 
had demonstrated this to his own satisfaction 
and conquered gloriously. What wonder that he 
felt a oneness with God! He had experienced 
the power of an all-conquering force within him, 
and he labored throughout his ministry to make 
men understand that it was in them, too. There 
is a divine energy—a mighty surging force— 
which pervades the universe, which dwells in the 
mind of man—a force which is invincible—and 
the man who fights in the strength of that divin- 
ity within him will conquer as Jesus conquered. 
_ There is something greater than tribulation, 
nd that is power to overcome tribulation, and 
it is yours, yours and mine for the asking. A 
an has only to call up his reserves. We are 


The Power 


“And he wist not that the Lord was de- 
rted from him,” Judges 16:20. : 

I want to speak to you of what is practically 
i lost art with the church, and! that is the power 
‘© bring things to pass by way of heaven, by way 
if the supernatural. Before I start to discuss 
'The Lost Power of the Church,” it might be well 
‘or me to tell you what I mean by power. By 
sower I do not mean numbers. There never was 
‘time in the history of the Church of Jesus 
“hrist when she had so many numbers as now. 
*o be sure, we have not kept up with the progress 
if the world in many things, not even 1n num- 
ers; but we have a great many members of our 
hurches. We have more than we ever had in 
he history of the church, and we have lost 
ower. 

_Nor do J mean wealth. There never was a 
ime in the history of the church when she had 
6 much wealth as today. But wealth is not 
wer. ‘Sometimes we are led to imagine that 
‘ealth is power. Some time ago I was standing 


talking now about facts of experience. Jesus 
overcame in the power of his divine resources. 
Paul did. The early Christians did. The history 
of the Christian church is filled with the names 
of conquering souls, whose strength was the God 
in man. Correlated with this is a sense of duty, 
which is itself an evidence of the presence of 
God in the soul. He had caught a vision of work 
to be done, a task to be accomplished, and no 
tribulation could make him forget his mission. 
The man with a sense of duty, a sense of respon- 
sibility, for an appointed task, has a great solace 
in sorrow. It is an uncultivated field where weeds 
grow rank. What a day it is in which to live! 
What opportunities there are for service! What 
a spirit there is in the air! To be alive, and 
able to work and strike blows for righteousness, 
why it makes a man tingle to his finger tips. Just 
to work and overcome; just to conquer diffi- 
culties in the might of a living God; just to feel 
the urge and thrust of a great duty, that is life 
and abundant life. 

And Jesus conquered more. 
death and the fear of death. 

He made the world feel that such a divine force 
as was wrapped up in him could not die. We 
speak today of the living Christ; for we believe 
that he still lives, and that because he still lives 
we shall live also. A man who is trying to live 
the Christ life, feels that somehow such a life 
must be immortal. He catches the vision of what 
life may be—lived as unselfishly and heroically 
as Jesus lived his, and his whole soul goes out to 
the Master. He conquers with him. 


Be of good cheer. Jesus overcame the world. 
He drew the sting of death. He has conquered 
and we can conquer, too. There is nothing more 
heartening as a man faces the unknown than 
to hear the voice of a trusted friend, saying: 
“You will meet uothing which you cannot over- 
come.”» What an assurance! The soul of a man 
can never be permanently baffled. _There is a way 
over every difficulty, a path out of every tribula- 
tion. Jesus found it so. Why not we? 


He. conquered 


of the Spirit 


REV, LEN G. BROUGHTON, D. D., ATLANTA, GA. 


at a little railway station in Mississippi, waiting 
for my train, and a brother came up to me and 
engaged me in conversation. I asked him, “What 
is the most powerful church in this beautiful 
‘little city?” And he pointed up the hill to a 
little stone building, and said, “I think that is.” 
1 said, “Do you live here?” He said, “Yes, I live 
here.” TI said, “Are you a church member?” He 
said, “Yes, I am a member of that church.” I 
said, “How many people are there in that church” 
He said, “I do not know.” I said, “How many 
people go to prayer meeting?” He said, “I don't 
know that they have any prayer meeting.” How 
many people are there in the Sunday School? J 
said. Fe said, “I really cannot tell you, for I 
have not been there in ten years.” “How many 
people,” said J, “do they usually have at com- 
munion?” You know these are good methods to 
test a powerful church. He said, “Well, really, iE 
am sorry that I cannot tell you.” I said, What 
made you say that that was the most powerful 
church in this community?” “Why,” he said, “They 
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have three millionaires in that church. The fact 
is, about the only millionaires that this state has 
are in that church.” | ; 

That man had the conception that wealth is 
power, but he was mistaken. The fact is, usually 
the wealthiest churches that we have are the 
churches that have least power. I do not think 
it should be so; I see no reason why it should be 
so; and yet it is a fact. 

Nor do I mean influence when I speak of power. 
Some of the most influential churches I know are 
churches that have the least influence in shaping 
the affairs of the community. That is the differ- 
ence between what the world is seeking for and 
the thing God wants to give. That is the differ- 
ence between power and influence. Now, what I 
mean by power is the power of God coming upon 
a man, enabling him to do that which otherwise 
he could not do. That is what I mean by power ; 
and I thank God that that power is possible for 
a man today. 

Now, there has been a time in the history of the 
church when she had this power more than she 
had today. She had it in the beginning; on the 
Day of Pentecost, when the church was founded, 
there was this power manifesting itself. 
tested itself in the rushing of the wind; in the 
tongues of fire; in the gift of tongues. Mind you, 
however, it was a gift of tongues, a gift of lan- 
guages—not the kind we are hearing about now 
in some sections of the world, a mere gift of 
gabble. ; 

It was the normal thing, in the early days of 
the church, to resort to prayer whén it got into 
trouble. Take in the twelfth chapter of the 
Book of Acts, when Peter was in prison. Where 
is the church? Out yonder in prayer. And what 
happened? The prison doors were opened, and 
Peter walked out. That is what they did in those 
apostolic days. Now, when such a thing occurs, 
the church rushes to the state, or to the nation, 
instead of rushing to prayer meeting. 

All through the ages of the church, we have 
had periods and seasons when the church has 
come out and stood conspicuously for this, and 
we have had men in all ages that have done it. 
Take Martin Luther, whose business it was to 
stand for a certain phase of truth; and then 
take John Wesley, whose business is was to stand 
for another phase of truth; and the take Dwight 
Moody, whose business it was to stand for 
still another phase of the truth. These men 

* were conspicuously led and equipped of God, and 
empowered of God to do their work. But for 
the most part, we are bound to admit that the 
church of our Lord Jesus has departed from the 
power, or the power has departed from. the 
church. There is not today, in the active work 
of the church, direct connection between the old- 
time power-house and the Church of Christ. Why 
do I say that? I say it because we are not having 
things come to pass by way of heaven, as we had 
in those days. 

; 1. We Christians of today have lost touch 
with the power-house because we have failed to 
tigidly insist upon a separation of the church 
from the world. Now, the Church of Jesus Christ 
is intended to be a separate body of men and 
women. It is not to be of the world; its methods 
are not to be the methods of the world. Its 
mode of life, the things in which it finds pleasure 
and comfort and blessing, are not to be the things 
that the world finds pleasure and blessing in, It 
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must be separate and distinct—a separate am 
peculiar people. And the church is to carry abou 
with her, wherever she goes, the marks of her 
Nazariteship, the mark of her separation. The 
world must be able to see a clear-cut line of de- 
marcation between the church and itself; and un- 
til it does see that, it will be lacking in respect 
for the church. Now, if the church wants to gc 
after the world, and the pleasure of the world 
and the influence of the world, in the world’s way 
of getting things, let it do it; but in so doing, it 
partakes of the weakness of the world. 

If I had to sound one note today for the Church 
of Jesus Christ it would be this: “Come ye out 
from among men; be ye separate, saith the Lord. 
l am not surprised that many churches have hac 
a hard time financially. Some time ago I was it 
the southern part of our state, and, after a lee 
ture I was invited by a lady to accompany her te 
a reception. Just as we got to the building, - 
asked, “What is this thing for?” She said, “T 
is to raise money to pay off our pastor's salary 
We are just two hundred dollars behind in hi: 
salary.” “I said, “What do you give your pas 
tor”? She said, “Six hundred dollars a year. 
That woman’s husband was worth a quarter 0 
a million! We went in,-and the first one who me 
me at the door was a little girl, with somethins 
like a dozen or more little South Georgia rose 
with ribbons tied around them. She approachec 
and said, ‘“Won’t you buy one of my bouquets? 
1 said, “Yes, pin one on my coat.” She pinned i 
on, and Tf said, “Pin one on my friend here,” sh 
pinned one on her. And I said, “What are the: 
worth?” She said, “Seventy-five cents apiece. 
Now, you could have bought an acre of grouns 
where those things grew, and the acre woul 
have grown four-hundred and fifty-nine thou 
sand of them—you could have bought that fo 
seventy-five cents. Are you surprised becaus 
that church had to rely upon such methods? Whe: 
once a church begins that sort of thing, it par 
takes of the weakness of the world. It carrie 
out none of its strength; it leaves behind it 
strength, and simply becomes a part of the worlc 
and God lets it alone. And every church tha 
tries such methods will find out that this is true 

2. Butlet me suggest another thing. We hav 
lost power because we have lost faith. There i 
very little faith, as I find it in the church today 
Churches are keen to discover the depth of th 
religion of their pastor. They will detect an 
deflection in his faith before he will, and when 
ever they see that the pastor himself is lacking i 
faith, it is absolutely out of the question to tr 
and lift that church up in the matter of his faith 

And so, after all, this thing lies right at ou 
door. We will never get the church up in th 
‘matter of faith until the ministers are willin 
to live by faith. Faith, in a religious sense, 1 
the undertaking for God of a thing, the end o 
which we cannot see at the time of the undertak 
ing. If that is not faith, then I know nothin 
about it. How many of us have that kind of faith 
It is easy to trust God for the great things o 
life, but oh, how hard we find it to trust hit 
for the little things! It is the little things in lif 
after all, that test our faith; not the big thing: 
We would plunge in to build a house all b 
faith, We would plunge in to live by faitl 
throwing our salary overboard, just trusting Go 
by faith, and yet we could not be persuaded thz 
that God who could keep us under those circu 
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ances, could save from fretting and worry and 
ill-temper and idle talk, and the like. Werhave 
lost ground because we have lost faith. I want 
to see the day arrive for the church universal, 
when she will come back to the position of the 
old, primitive church, and from minister to dea- 
con, and irom deacon to ‘sexton, we will alto- 
gether live by faith. 1 would like to see the 
time come when we will have a reproduction of 
the apostolic church. 
- Again, let me say, we have lost ground because 
we have failed to claim our birthright. Every 
Christian man and woman has a birthright to 
the power of the Holy Ghost. “Ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.” Jesus Christ is talking to his disciples. 
‘They were converted men, as I believe, prior to 
this. I believe every one of these men was con- 
yerted hefore he entered that upper room for 
the enduement of power; but there was needed 
another equipment: hence, Jesus sent those dis- 
ciples to that upper room, and there they waited 
tor ten days until the power came. And I feel 
that promise is just as distinctly the promise of 
Jesus Christ to the church today as is the promise 
of salvation to the world. I believe that Jesus 
Christ would equip every believing child of his 
with the power of Pentecost, and do it just as 
easily, and just as powerfully, as he did those 
disciples, if we were to comply with the same 
conditions. The power might manifest itself, to 
be sure, in different ways, as I believe it would; 
Dut it would be the same power, the same super- 
natural equipment for service that came then, 
manifesting itself in every instance according to 
the needs and exigeneies of the case. But we 
have failed to claim our birthright. I believe that 
in the one act of regeneration there is, provision- 
ally, everything God has to give his children— 
the enduement for service, sanctification, every- 
tt ing. But we are not introduced to that great 
fact, for the most part, until years after, and 
sometimes not at all. 
~ Down in southwest Virginia, where J used to 
live, there are the Pocahontas coal fields, in 
many respects the richest in the world. Those 
fields were once owned by a farmer, who eked out 
a miserable existence for himself and his family. 
‘One day there came some men from up north. 
They walked through the village, they examined 
those fields, and became convinced that there 
Were great coal pits there. They went up to this 
old farmer and made him a proposition. They 
‘said, “We will give you a thousand dollars for 
his piece of ground,” and he accepted it almost 
before they finished the proposition. They gave 
im his thousand dollars; he gave them the deed. 
de moved down the valley, where he lived until 
la few years ago. And those men got possession 
‘of those coal fields, and you could not buy the 
same piece of ground today for millions on top 
lof millions. Now that old farmer had all that 
when he got that deed from his father, but he 
id not know it. My brethren, we have all that 
God has for us when Jesus Christ saves us, but 
for the most part we do not know it. J did not 
know about it for five years. hank God, one 
day IT was told about it, and I simply moved out 
land occupied my rightful territory. Instead of 
surrendering it to somebody else, I took posses- 
iN of it myself. 


Now, what the Church of Jesus Christ wants 


today, first of all, is information regarding the 
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extent of her territory---what she has; and then, 
when she is informed of it, surely she is going to 
move out and occupy it, and occupying it, she 
is going to find herself in possession of power 
she never dreamed of before. I was down in 
Washington some time ago, riding on an electric 
street car. 1 observed that the motorman could 
easily make that car go slow or fast: by a touch 
of the handle in his hand the car would go slower, 
almost stop, and yet not quite stop, but just go 
creeping along like a snail. And then he would 
touch that thing again, and the car would go 
almost at the rate of a mile a minute. I got 
curious to know how the thing was done. 1 
said to myself, “I can’t see how it is that if he 
touches that wire at all, he does not get all the 
power that there is in the power house,” so | 
ventured to go out on the front platform and ask 
him. “Would you mind a stranger asking you a 
question about this machine?” I asked. ‘No, cer- 
tainly not,’ he answered; “what is it?” “How is 
it that you can go slow or fast just by touching 
this instrument you hold in your hand?” “Why,” 
he said, “I squeeze this handle, and when I want 
to go slow, I open the mouth that grips the trol- 
ley, and it just touches it. When I want to gc 


fast, it turns and erips the trolley and 
gets all the power in the power house. We fel- 


lows call it ‘skinning the wire.’” J said, ‘Yes, 
good morning.” TI have two thousand people, 
members of my church-in Atlanta, that are just 
“skinning the wire;”’ never have done anything 
hut just “skin the wire.” - And you know that 
just about nine-tenths of our churches—I say 
this with intense sadness in my heart—-are just 
“skinning the wire.” But there is the power house; 
all the power cf heaven is there at our disposal 
if we will only just grip the wire with the trol- 
ley of faith. The trouble is that our faith is so 
weak that it just “skins the wire.” God help us to 
have faith enough to lay hold of the handle of 
his power and let come down all the old-time 
power, the power our fathers had, the power the 
apostle had, that once again we may show to the 
world the power of God! 

A TRIBUTE TO MOTHER. 
A little boy, with a winsome face, 
Plucked a sweet wild forest flower 
To wear to the church on “Mother’s Day.” 
Where it withered in scarce an hour; 
A moment’s offering of childish love, 
To the “dearest one,” ’neath the heaven above. 


A young man stopped on the city street, 
And bought a blossom fair. 

He wore the bouquet, his mother’s flower. 
With a thoughtful, chivalric air. 

A knightly tribute for days of care, 

The sleepless nights, unceasing prayer. 


A grey-haired man culled a lily white 

From an old-fashioned garden-place— ; 
He thought of the hands that planted it there, 
And the tender, smiling face; 

For the angel mother across the Way, 


He carried, in memory, her flower that day. 
—Dora H. Stockman. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 435) 

Each excuse differs from the other, and each 
has its own plausibility, but all come to the 
‘same result: “We have other things to attend 
to, more pressing just now.” Nobody is rep- 
resented as saying, I will not come; nay, all 
the answers imply that but for certain things 
they would come, and when these are out 
of the way they will come. So it certainly is 
in the case intended, for the last words clearly 
imply that the refusers will one day become 
petitioners.—Butler. 

a ae 

The excuses show careless unconcern, not 
hardened wickedness. Business occupations, 
family ties, and various distractions, are plead- 
ed as excuses for not taking God’s summons 
seriously —Dummelow. 

Sie ik tae ae 

What can this compelling men to come in 
mean, save that strong, earnest exhortation, 
which the ambassadors of Christ will address 
to men, when they are themselves deeply con- 
vinced of the mighty issues which there are 
for every man, linked with his acceptance or 
rejection of the gospel? They will speak as 
delivering the words of him who has a right 
to be heard by his creatures—who not merely 
entreats, but commands all men everywhere, 
to repent and believe the gospel.—Trench. 


XIX—GOD IS LOVE. 

For the purpose of the parable, what is the 
difference between the lost sheep and the lost 
coin? 

Whose is the blame.in each case? 

What points of likeness are there between 
a coin and a human soul? 

What connection is implied between heaven 
and earth? 

Even as men sorrow for what they lose, and 
rejoice when they find it, so God sorrows for 
lost sinners and rejoices at their recovery. 

It was not so much the value of the sheep 
as the misery of the poor lost creature that 
excited the shepherd’s solicitude; and Jesus 
here declares that the sinner’s misery moves 
compassion in the heart of God. It was the 
value of the drachma, which she could ill af- 
ford out of her scanty store, that moved the 
peasant woman; and Jesus here declares that 
a sinner is precious in God’s sight and his loss 
is a loss to God. 

In the third parable he makes a still more 
amazing declaration. A sinner is not merely 
a lost possession, he is a lost child of God; 
and the Father’s heart yearns for his recovery. 
—David Smith. 

* ok Ok 

Christ’s incarnation was a girding of him- 
self to go after his lost sheep. His whole life 
upon earth, his entire walk in the flesh, was a 
following of the strayed one; for in his own 
words this was the very purpose of his coming 
namely, “to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” And he sought his own till he found it 

In the one piece of money, whihc the woman 
loses out of her ten, expositors have delighted 
to trace a resemblance to the human soul, 


i 
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which was originally stamped with the image 
and superscription of the great King anc 
which still retains traces of the mint from 


sin, is become unprofitable to God, who has 
not from him that service which is due. 


Trench. 
ply Tag! oe Ge 


The woman is the Church; the ten pieece? 
of silver are the human souls in her keeping 
the lost piece is a soul that has fallen fro 
grace through her negligence. Eager to atond 
for her neglect, she lights a candle, i. e., vig: 
orously exercises the ministry of the Word 
The sweeping of the house is the vehemence¢ 
with which she sets about her task, thereb>} 
incurring the charge of “turning the world up 
side down.”—Dummelow. 


XX—WELCOMED BY HIS FATHER, | 


What bearing has this parable on the prob} 
lem of the distribution of wealth in the world 
In how many ways do men “waste theil 
substance” in this world? 
With what motive did this son return to hii 
father? 
With what motives do men go to churcl 
today? 
* * * 


In the parable of “The Lost Son,” the maii 
interest centers in his restoration. It is no 
now to the innate tendency of his nature 
nor yet to the work and dust in the house tha 
the loss is attributable, but to the persona}} 
free choice of the individual. He does no 
stray; he does not fall aside—he wilfully des 
parts, and under aggravated circumstances, 
Edersheim. 


* * * 


His father let him have his portion of th} 
property, to try his unfilial and dismal! experi 
ment with; and so Providence lets irreligiou) 
and un-Christian men have money and pros: 
perity, for the same purpose, here. There i| 
something unspeakably pathetic, sad, in th 
sight of a man,. with a heart in his breas} 
which God made, getting worldly success 
nothing else, and working this experiment oui] 
The badges of fortune that he hangs oul 
about him, and about his family, are only thi 
mockeries of his mistake. How he is to dis] 
cover it is only a question of time; and this i 
partly the sadness of it. Fulness of the ini 
tellect, fulness of the estate, will not keep thi 
sense of hunger away—and the sense of it jj 
the reality of it—Bishop Huntington. \| 

ee 


Our Lord gives us a hint here of that awfuf 
mystery in the downward progress of soul 
by which he who begins by using the world ti 
be a servant to minister to his pleasures, subi 
mits in the end to a reversing of the relation 
ship between them so that the world uses hit 
as its drudge, and sin as its slave.—Trench. | 


= 


Distance is not the principal thing; direction 
as. The first sign and proof of. the inward 
transformation is in the character of the first 
thought and desire. Before, it was to get 
away from the father and forget him; now, it 
is to get home and abide with himi.—Bishop 
Huntington. 


-XXI—DISOWNED BY HIS BROTHER. 
What thoughts lay back of the elder son’s 
attitude? 
Was there any difference between 
father’s treatment of the two sons in 
parable? 


_Which had sinned against ‘him the most 
deeply? 

Was the elder son’s upbraiding of the father 
true? 


The villain of the story is not the prodigal, 
but his elder brother. He was not brother. He 
disowned the prodigal: “this thy son.” And 
regarded his father as a hard taskmaster. Yet 
even the Pharisees, Jesus would have it un- 
derstood, were in God’s sight objects rather 
of pity than of wrath. They were still his 
sons, though destitute of the filial spirit; even 
as the outcasts whom they condemned, were 
still their brethren. There was room in the 
heart of Jesus not only for sinners but for 
Pharisees. He looked on both with kind and 
pitiful eyes, and would fain have gathered 
both into the Father’s House.—David Smith. 

Self-righteous malice is an evil more invet- 
erate—a sore more difficult to probe, and more 


the 
this 


hard to cure—than open disobedience and pas- 
sionate sin.—Farrar. 


“I never transgressed a commandment of 
thine.” He was breaking his father’s com- 
mandment even when he made the assertion; 


and the making it is a part of his hypocrisy 
—Alford. 


This elder is now the lost son; he has lost 
all childlike, filial feeling: he betrays the 
hypocrite within.—Stier. 


The elder son regarded all as of merit and 
reward, as work and return. But the same 
tenderness which had welcomed the returning 
son, now met the elder brother. He spoke to 
the angry man, not in the language of merited 
reproof, but-addressed him lovingly as “son,” . 
and reasoned with him. And then, when he 
had shown him his wrong, he would fain re- 
call him to better feeling by telling him of 
the other as his “brother.” This poor lost one 
—still a son and a brother—he has not got 
any reward, only been taken back again by a 
Father’s love, when he had come back to him 
in the deep misery of his felt need. Murmur- 
ing came from thoughts of work and pay— 
wrong in themselves, and foreign to the proper 
idea of father and son; joy, from a father’s 
heart. The elder brother’s were the thoughts 
of a servant: of service and return; the 
younger brother’s was the welcome of a son 
in the memory and everlasting love of a 
father. And this to us, and to all time— 
Edersheim, 
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SE made for the purpose of providing an 
unfermented grape juice for the Sacrament, WELCH’S Grape 
Juice today holds the same position it did over forty years ago. 


Pure, clean and perfect—-no human hand touches the grapes 
after they leave the vines—the entire process of washing, stem- 
ming, pressing out the juice, pasteurizing, storing and bottling it, 
is mechanical. Nothing but the pure juice of the richest Concords, 
kept in the freshness of the juice of the ripe grape by our own 
process which requires no chemical preservatives. 
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